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STATE  NORMAL  BOARD 

L  |RA|  , 

HON.    ELL    TORRANCE,    PresidenMWfMERSITY  Of-  iLUWQ|&  .Minneapolis 

HON.    C.    G.    SCHULZ,    Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,    ex-officio 

Secretary     St.    Paul 

HON.    S.   H.    SOMSEN,   Resident    Director Winona 

HON.    JOHN    C.   WISE,   Resident    Director Mankato 

HON.  KARL  MATHIE,  Resident  Director St.   Cloud 

HON.    C.   A.    NYE,   Resident    Director Moorhead 

HON.  J.  L.  WASHBURN,  Resident  Director Duluth 

HON.    H.    E.    HOARD Montevideo 

HON.    CARL    EKMAN St.    Paul 


CALENDAR  FOR  1909-1910 


SUMMER   TERM,   12  WEEKS. 

Entrance    examinations    and    enrollment    of    students 

Tuesday,    June    8,    1909 

Class-work    begins Wednesday    morning,    June    9,    1909 

First   half   term   ends Tuesday   noon,  July   20,    1909 

Second   half    term   begins Tuesday    afternoon,   July    20,    1909 

Summer  term   ends Friday  noon,  August   27,    1909 

FALL    TERM,    12    WEEKS. 

Entrance  examinations  and  enrollment  of  students,  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  1909 

Class-work    begins Wednesday    morning,    September    8,    1909 

Fall   term  ends Wednesday  noon,  November   24,    1909 

WINTER    TERM,    12    WEEKS. 

Entrance    examinations    and    enrollment    of    students 

Tuesday,    November    30,    1909 

Class-work   begins Wednesday    morning,   December    1,    1909 

Holiday  vacation  begins Wednesday   noon,   December  22,   1909 

Class-work    resumes Tuesday,   January    4,    1910 

Winter  term   ends Friday   noon,   March  4,    1910 

SPRING  TERM,   12  WEEKS. 

Entrance    examinations    and    enrollment    of    students 

Monday,    March    14,    1910 

Class-work    begins Tuesday   morning,  March    15,    1910 

Spring  term   ends Thursday   evening,  June   2,   1910 

The    ELEMENTARY     SCHOOL    will    open     on     the     days    on     which 
class-work   begins   in   the   Normal   Department. 


FACULTY 


CHARLES  H.  COOPER,  A.  M.,  President.     School   Management. 

DEFRANSA    A.    SWANN,    Geography. 

ALICE   VIRGINIA   ROBBINS,   M.   L.,    Mathematics. 

FREDERICK  LYLE   SEARING,  A.   B.,   Latin. 

NELLIE    LOUISE   WOODBURY,    Reading. 

JOHN  A.  HANCOCK,  A.  M.,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Supervisor  of 
Training   School   Work. 

JEREMIAH  S.  YOUNG,  Ph.  D.,  History,   Civics   and   Social   Science. 

MARY  HARRINGTON-SCHWARZ,   Manual   Training. 

KATE   H.    SPARROW,  Drawing  and   Penmanship. 

ELLEN   C.  DAVIS,  Mathematics. 

DAVID  ORLAND   COATE,  A.  B.,   English. 

CHESSLEY    JUSTIN    POSEY,    M.    S.,    Physical    Science    and    Nature 
Study. 

ELLA  LOUISE  FINK,  Music.     (Absent  on   leave  during  the   year.) 

MARY  ALICE   CHURCH,  English  and  History. 

MARY  LOUISE   CLARK,   Sewing. 

C.  F.   CURTIS  RILEY,  A.  B.,   Biology.     Curator   of   the  Museum. 

HARRIET    MACKENZIE,    A.    B.    English    Grammar. 

MARVIN  A.  NICHOLS,   A.   B.,  Assistant   in   Science. 

HELEN   FOXGROVER.   Music. 


The  Elementary  School  and  Training  Department 

JOHN    A.   HANCOCK,    A.    M.,   Director. 

CAROLYN  M.  ROBBINS,  Principal  of  the   Grammar  Department. 

MARGARET  McCARTHY,  A.   B.,  Assistant. 

MINNIE  SWEETLAND  PARRY,  Principal  of  the  Intermediate 
Department. 

MYRTLE  HOLMES,  A.   B.,  Assistant. 

HELEN  M.  REYNOLDS,  Principal  of  the  Primary  Department. 

FLORY  E.  WISE,  Assistant. 

MARTHA   V.   COLLINS,  Director   of   the   Kindergarten. 

ALICE   WILLIAMS,   Assistant. 

The  special  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  manual  training,  penman- 
ship, and  physical  culture  in  the  Normal  School  supervise  the  teaching 
of  their  subjects  in  the  Elementary  School. 


Officers  of  Administration 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WISE,  Resident  Director. 
CHARLES  H.  COOPER,  President. 
ALICE  N.   FARR,   Librarian. 

BELLE    CARRINGTON,    Text-Book    Librarian,    Secretary,    and    Pur- 
chasing   Agent. 


Special  Teachers  for  the  Summer  Session 

GEORGE    A.    FRANKLIN,    Superintendent    Austin    Schools,    Arithme- 
tic and  Algebra. 
JAMES   M.   McCONNELL,    Superintendent   Mankato    Schools,    History 

and  Algebra. 
EUGENE   M.   PHILLIPS,   Superintendent   Albert   Lea    Schools,   Civics. 
MERTON   P.    FOBES,    Superintendent   Marshall    Schools,  History. 
HERBERT     R.     EDWARDS,     Superintendent     Worthington     Schools, 

Physiology  and  Geography. 
HUBERT   G.   CHILDS;   Superintendent   Slayton   Schools,   Arithmetic. 
ELMER    L.    DILLS,    Superintendent    Janesville    Schools,    Civics    and 

Arithmetic. 
NEIL    S.    DUNGAY,    A.    B.,    Professor    of    Biology,    Carleton    College, 

Botany. 
JANE    JETER,    East      High      School,      Minneapolis,      Grammar      and 

Rhetoric. 
ANNA  McDOUGALL,  Supervisor   of  Drawing,  Dubuque,  la.,   Drawing 

and  Manual  Training. 
AMBROSE  W.  ARMITAGE,  A.   M.,  University   of  Chicago,   Sociology 

and    History. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  MANKATO 


The  school  was  opened  in  1868  being  the  second  normal  school  es- 
tablished by  the  state.  The  central  portion  of  the  present  building  was 
occupied  in  1870 — about  one  month  before  the  first  class  was  graduated. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  number  about  2,300  and  several  times 
this  number  have  received  in  the  school  more  or  less  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching. 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  special  instruction  in  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching;  but  as  in  nearly  all  other  normal  schools  in  the 
country,  a  thorough  system  of  academic  instruction  is  at  once  the  basis, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  medium  of  professional  instruction  in  the 
courses  not  designed  for  high  school  graduates.  General  culture  and  ac- 
curate scholarship  are  necessary  to  good  teaching;  but  with  this  culture 
and  scholarship  the  teacher  must  be  trained  in  the  principles  that  un- 
derlie his  art  and  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  proper 
work  of  the  school. 

The  school  comprises  two  departments,  the  Normal  School  proper 
and  the   Elementary   School   and   Training  Department. 

The  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  the  usual  eight 
grades  below  the  high   school. 

The  Normal  School  offers  a  standard  course  of  study  covering  five 
years  of  work  beyond  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  this 
course  furnishes  a  thorough  academic  training  in  the  subjects  usually 
included  in  the  high  school  course.  This  training,  being  given  by  in- 
structors chosen  for  their  special  fitness  for  the  work  of  training  teach- 
ers and  with  much  experience  in  that  work,  who  have  in  mind  the  fu- 
ture work  of  .the  students  as  practical  teachers,  naturally  presents  great 
advantages  to  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers.  The  school  has  a 
good  modern  equipment  of  laboratories,  library  and  museum.  With  this 
academic  work  is  combined  special  professional  training  in  psychology, 
the  history  and  theory  of  education,  school  management,  methods 
of   teaching,    with    careful    reviews    of    the    common    branches,    observation 
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of  model  teaching,  and  practice  work  under  skilled  supervision  and 
criticism.  An  outline  of  this  course  follows,  with  a  description  of  the 
work   in   each   department   of  instruction. 

Diplomas  are  issued  to  students  who  complete  the  course.  These 
diplomas  have  the  legal  value  of  first  grade  certificates  for  two  years, 
and  on  endorsement  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  become  life 
certificates. 

A  credit  of  thirty-six  units,  or  three  years  of  work,  is  given  to 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools;  it  thus  requires  two  years  for 
such  high  school  graduates  to  complete  the  standard  course  of  study 
and  receive  the  full  diploma.  But  an  elementary  diploma  will  be  issued 
to  high  school  gradates  who  complete  twelve  specified  units,  or  one 
year's  work.  This  elementary  diploma  is  valid  as  a  first  grade  certi- 
ficate for  three  years  from  its  date  and  is  not  renewable. 

Elementary  diplomas  are  issued  to  students  who  complete  thirty- 
six  specified  units,  or  three  years  of  work,  of  this  standard  course  of 
study.  These  elementary  diplomas  are  valid  as  first  grade  certificates 
for  three  years  from  their  date  and  are  not  renewable;  except  that  any 
holder  of  such  an  elementary  diploma  may  have  its  life  extended  for  a 
further  period  of  three  years  by  the  completion  of  an  additional  one 
year  of  work  in  the  normal  school. 

As  the  scheme  outlined  above  involves  several  changes  from  that 
which  has  been  in  force  for  many  years  these  changes  are  given  in  de- 
tail. The  standard  course  is  largely  the  former  five-years  advanced 
course  and  is  changed  only  in  the  way  of  broadening  and  elasticity. 
The  diploma  remains  the  same  in  value.  The  three  years  of  work  lead- 
ing to  the  elementary  diploma  are  substantially  the  former  three- 
years  elementary  course,  but  the  diploma  will  be  of  less  value.  Under 
the  former  plan  the  value  of  the  elementary  diploma  was  legally  as 
great  as  that  of  the  advanced  diploma,  as  it  could  be  re-endorsed  as 
often  as  its  holder  might  wish.  This  has  tended  to  exalt  unduly  the 
short  course  and  to  keep  students  from  taking  the  thorough  training 
necessary  for  good  work  in  the  teaching  profession.  The  new  plan  pro- 
vides that  the  elementary  diploma  shall  be  given  as  heretofore,  but 
that  it  shall  be  valid  for  only  three  years,  giving  its  holder  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  for  a  time.  It  provides  further  that  the  holder  of  an 
elementary  diploma  may  have  its  validity  extended  for  three  years 
longer  by  doing  an  additional  year  of  work  in  the  normal  school.  With 
this  opportunity  to  get  the  means  for  the  further  study  required,  no 
person  can  hereafter  plead  that  he  cannot  afford  to  take  the  full 
training. 
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The  former  one-year  course  for  high  school  graduates  is  continued 
in  substance,  the  elementary  diploma  given  therefor  having  the  same 
validity  as  the  elementary  diploma  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. It  expires  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  is  not  renewable.  As 
twelve  units  of  work  are  now  required,  to  secure  this  diploma,  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  for  students  to  make  up  entrance  conditions  dur- 
ing the  year.  Students  having  conditions  must  plan  to  use  a  part  of 
the   summer  for  removing  them. 

A  further  change  is  the  giving  of  a  second  grade  certificate  to  stu- 
dents who  shall  have  completed  two  years  of  work  on  the  standard 
course  of  study.  This  will  enable  students  who  may  need  to  do  so  to 
teach  for  a  time  to  obtain  means  for  further  study. 

Continuous  sessions  have  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  work  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state;  by  using  the  summer  for  study  the 
time  for  securing  the  diplomas  may  be  materially  shortened. 

The  new  plan  goes  into  effect  at  once  for  all  new  students.  It 
will  not  affect  persons  now  holding  elementary  diplomas  nor  to  stu- 
dents already  enrolled  who  shall  be  graduated  prior  to  September  1, 
1911. 


CONDITIONS    OF    ADMISSION". 

1.  To  the  First-Year  Class. — Persons  holding  state  teachers'  certi- 
ficates of  the  second  grade,  complete  or  limited,  will  be  admitted  to  this 
class  without  condition.  Other  applicants  are  required  to  present  certi- 
ficates from  the  State  High  School  Board,  or  county  diplomas,  or  to 
pass  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography 
and  United  States  history.  They  are  expected  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  named  as  presented  in  the  larger  editions 
of  the  current  leading  modern  text-books. 

In  reading  they  are  to  show  ability  to  read  at  sight  intelligently 
and  fluently  ordinary  easy  prose  and  simple  poetry;  and  in  composition, 
the  ability  to  write  a  simple  essay  or  a  letter  correctly  and  in  proper 
form. 

Entrance  examinations,  wherever  necessary,  will  occur  on  the  days 
fixed    in    the    calendar. 

Candidates  who  may  be  deficient  in  one  subject  will  be  admitted  to 
do  partial  work  in  the  Normal  School,  and  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  Elementary  School.  Candidates  who 
fail  in  their  entrance  examinations  may  enter  the  Elementary  School  if 
they  so  desire.     The  tuition  fee  is  thirty  cents  a  week. 
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2.  For  High  School  Graduates. — Students  who  become  candidates 
for  the  full  diploma  will  receive  credit  for  thirty-six  units  of  the  course 
on  presentation  of  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  of  evi- 
dence of  an  equivalent  training.  Candidates  for  the  elementary  diploma 
must  present  high  school  standings  in  the  following  subjects  that  are 
considered  essential  to  the  preparation  of  a  teacher  for  work  in  the 
elementary  schools;  civics,  United  States  history,  one  physical  science 
(physics  or  chemistry),  and  one  biological  science  (botany  or  zoology.) 
In  physics  a  full  year's  work  is  required;  in  each  of  the  other  sub- 
jects not  less  than  a  half-year's  work.  If  these  subjects  have  not  been 
pursued  in  the  high  school,  the  student  will  be  required  to  secure 
standings  in  them  in  the  normal  school  before  receiving  his  diploma. 
The  student  must  also  have  studied  physiology,  but  grade  work  in  this 
subject    is    accepted. 

3.  For  Special  Work. — Persons  holding  teachers'  certificates  of  the 
second  grade  who  shall  have  taught  in  any  public  school  in  this  state 
with  ability  and  success  for  a  term  of  six  months,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  school  for  the  purpose  of  doing  special  work.  Such  applicants  for 
admission  must  satisfy  the  president  of  the  school  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  work  with  the  regular  classes  in  the  subjects  they  may 
choose,  and  their  choice  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president. 
They  must  also  present  certificates  from  the  superintendents  under 
whom  they  have  taught  testifying  to  their  success  and  fitness  for  work 
of  teaching. 

4.  To  Advanced  Standing. — Candidates  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  after  successful  examination  in  the  studies  completed 
by  the  class,  or  on  presentation  of  evidence  showing  their  ability  to  do 
the  work  of  the  class. 

Applicants  desiring  to  enter  upon  records  from  other  schools  should 
present  certified  copies  of  these  records  at  the  time  of  entrance.  Con- 
venient blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

First  Grade  State  Certificates — A  first-grade  state  certificate,  valid 
at  the  time  of  presentation,  will  entitle  its  holder  to  credit  for  a  year's 
wvork;  provided  (1)  that  the  subjects  to  be  credited  shall  be  designated 
by  the  president  in  conference  with  the  student,  and  (2)  that  the 
average  of  the  certificate  must  not  be  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent, 
and  that  subjects  in  which  the  standings  are  less  than  seventy -five  per  cent 
will  not  be  credited,  and  the  number  of  credits  allowed  will  be  pro- 
portionately   reduced. 

The  first  day  of  each  term  will  be  devoted  to  registration  and  clas- 
sification. No  one  will  be  registered  on  any  subsequent  date  for  that 
term   except   for   special  reasons   approved  by   the   president. 
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ADVANCED     CEED1TS     AT     QNIVEESITIES 
AND    COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  colleges  of  the  state  offer 
credits  amounting  to  one  year's  work  on  the  four  years'  college  course 
to  all  graduates  from  the  advanced  courses  of  the  state  normal  schools 
of  Minnesota  who  shall  bring  certificates  from  the  presidents  of  the 
schools  showing  their  fitness  for  advanced  standing.  Other  universities 
and  colleges  will  undoubtedly  give  the  same  credits. 


THE   SUMMEE   SESSION. 

The  Summer  Session  affords  opportunity  to  high  school  graduates 
and  teachers  in  service  to  enter  upon  normal  courses  or  to  secure  ad- 
ditional credits  at  a  season  that  cannot  otherwise  be  utilized  for  school 
work.  It  also  offers  teachers  the  opportunity  to  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  normal  school  spirit  and  methods,  and  to  freshen  themselves 
for  their  work   without  loss   of  time   from   the   school   room. 

In  planning  the  work  for  the  coming  summer  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  different  classes  of  persons  who  may  want  to 
do  summer  work  at  a  normal  school,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  meet  all  of  these  needs.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  would-be 
students  cannot  attend  the  school  during  the  whole  summer  and  yet 
desire  to  secure  complete  credits,  while  others  desire  to  use  the  whole 
summer,  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  not  only  (1)  subjects  running 
through  the  twelve  weeks  with  one  recitation  a  day,  but  also  (2)  sub- 
jects in  classes  which  will  recite  twice  a  day  during  the  first  six  weeks 
and  complete  the  work  in  that  time,  and  (3)  other  subjects  in  classes 
that  will  begin  at  the  middle  of  the  term  and  complete  the  work  dur- 
ing the  last  six  weeks.  Thus  students  can  gain  complete  credits  by  at- 
tending the  school  during  the  whole  term  or  during  either  half.  The 
work  in  all  subjects  will  be  of  the  same  scope  and  quality  as  the  work 
of  the  other  terms.  The  teachers  will  be  largely  from  the  regular 
school   faculty;    all  will  be   of  proved   quality   and   long   experience. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  first  or  second  grade 
certificates  of  students  who  may  expect  normal  credits  at  the  end  of 
the  term  may  be  held  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  credits  se- 
cured during  the   summer  term   may  be   applied  this   season. 

A  model  primary  school  will  be  in  session  for  four  weeks  beginning 
June  14.  The  teacher  will  be  Miss  Margaret  L.  Howard,  of  Minne- 
apolis,   who    has    done    this    work    most    acceptably    during    two    previous 
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summers.  This  will  give  opportunity  to  teachers  to  study  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lower  grades  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Daily 
conferences    will  be  held   to   discuss   the   problems   of   primary    work. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  school  will  no  longer  offer  six  weeks  re- 
view courses.  Only  normal  work  will  be  offered  leading  to  normal 
credits. 

Circulars  giving  a  list  of  the  subjects  offered  and  other  particulars 
will  be  sent  on  opplication. 


WHY   ATTEND   THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL? 

1.  It  opens  the  way  directly  to  the  more  desirable  positions.  The 
normal  school  gives  a  training  that  fits  directly  for  particular  grades  of 
work,  and  the  supervisors  come  into  such  close  personal  touch  with  the 
students  that  they  are  able  to  estimate  correctly  their  ability  and  fit- 
ness for  particular  positions  that  may  be  open.  Superintendents  and 
school  officers  recognize  this  and  apply  with  confidence  to  the  school  for 
such  candidates  as  they  may  need;  the  school  can  thus  put  worthy 
students  in  line  of  promotion.  Even  those  students  who  do  not  stay 
to  secure  diplomas  find  that  they  can  improve  their  salaries  and  their 
professional   standing  by   study   at    a   normal   school. 

2.  The  student  finds  at  the  normal  school  a  complete  school  system 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  grades,  where  he  may  observe  the 
different  methods  of  fitting  the  various  subjects  to  the  children's  needs 
and  interests;  various  ways  of  presenting  subjects  and  illustrating  les- 
sons; the  means  employed  for  securing  good  order  and  the  proper  spirit 
in  the  school  room;  the  most  approved  plans  for  industrial  occupations 
which   may   be   adapted   to  various   conditions. 

3.  In  this  elementary  school  the  person  who  intends  to  teach  may 
test  his  power  to  teach  and  to  manage  a  class;  he  may  discover  his 
weak  and  his  strong  points,  and  may  learn  from  his  superiors  how  to 
fortify  the  weak  ones  and  to  make  the  most  of  those  that  are  strong. 
During  his  period  of  teaching  he  gets  daily  and  personal  assistance  in 
the  problems  of  teaching  and  discipline.  Many  a  first  year  failure  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  guidance  during  the  first  weeks  of  school  work;  six  months 
of  constant  work  under  the  expert  training  teachers  of  the  normal 
school  enables  a  beginner  to  enter  a  school  of  his  own  with  confidence 
and  to  meet  successfully  the  many  hard  problems  that  face  him  there. 

4.  The  common  branches  are  reviewed  and  extended  not  merely 
that  the  student  may  know  more  about  them,  but  that  he  may  know 
how  to  organize  them,  illustrate  them  and  fit  them  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. 
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5.  Special  attention  is  given  throughoul  (lie  work  to  the  foundation 
principles  of  education.  A  good  knowledge  of  these  makes  a  teacher 
capable  of  adjusting  himself  to  new  and  trying  conditions,  begets  the 
progressive  spirit,  and  helps  more  towards  promotion  than  any  other 
at  i  ainment. 

0.  An  extensive  professional  and  general  library,  which  the  student 
is  trained  to  use,  affords  acquaintance  with  books  and  periodicals  most 
helpful  in  every  phase  of  school  work. 

7.  The  close  association  with  successful  teachers,  the  daily  inter- 
change of  opinions  with  students  representing  many  and  varied  stages 
in  educational  thought,  and  the  opportunities  for  meeting  and  hearing 
prominent  school  men,  add  immeasurably  to  a  teachers'  enthusiasm  and 
breadth  of   view. 


The  Course  of  Study  for  Minnesota  Normal  School 

(Adopted  September  18,  1908) 

For  detailed  information  respecting  the  subjects,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Snyopsis  of  the  Course  of  Study  which  appears  on  sub- 
sequent pages. 


Algebra     I, 

Arithmetic      I, 

Botany     I, 

Chemistry     I, 

Civics     I, 

Drawing      I, 

Education 

History  of    I, 

Theory   of    I, 

Practice    of    I, 

School    Management .  y3 

Elem.    Science    I 

English     Composition.  . I, 

Geography     I, 

Geometry    I, 

Geography I, 


11. 

III 

IT, 

III 

II 

II 

II, 

III 

II, 

III 

II 

n 

ii, 

III 

it 

ii, 

III 

TI. 

HI 

II, 

III 

History,    U.    S I,  II,  III 

History,  General I,  II,  III 

History,   English    I 

Kindergarten      I-IX 

Latin    I-XI 

Literature     I,  II,  III,  IV 

Manual    Training     ....  I,  II,  III 

Music     I,  II,  III 

Physics    I,  II,  III 

Physiography       I,  II 

Physiology    I 

Psjchology     I,  II 

Reading  &  Expression. I,  II,  III,  IV 

Rhetoric     I 

Social   Science    I 

Themes    and    Lit T 

Zoology    I,  II 


For  the  diploma  of  the  school  sixty  term  units  are  required,  as  fol- 
lows: Alg.  I,  II,  III;  Arith.  I,  II;  Bot.  I,  II*;  Chem.  I*,  II*;  Civ.  I, 
II*;    Draw.    I,    II;    Educ.    Hist,    of    I,    II;    Educ.    Theo.    of    I,    II;     Educ. 
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Prac.  and  Crit,  I,  II,  III;  Educ.  Sell.  Man.  %;  Eng.  Comp.  I,  II;  Geog., 
I,  II;  Geom.  I,  II,  III*;  Gram.  I,  II;  Hist.  U.  S.  I,  II;  Hist.  Eng.; 
Hist.  Gen.  I*,  II,  III;  Lit.  I,  II,  III,  IV;  Man.  Tr.  I,  II*;  Mus. 
I,  II*;  Physics,  I,  II,  III;  Physiog.  *;  Physiol.;  Psychol.  I,  II;  Read  & 
Exp.  I,  II,  IIP";  Rhet.;  Soc.  Sci.;  Themes  &  Lit.;  Zool.  I,  II*;  with  1% 
electives.  Eleven  terms  of  Latin  may  be  elected  in  lieu  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Chem.  I,  II;  Civ.  I;  Eng.  Comp.  II;  Geom.  Ill;  Gram.  II; 
Gen.  Hist.  Ill;    Lit.  IV;   Rhet.;    Zool.  I,   II. 

High  school  graduates  receive  credit  for  36-  term  units  and  may 
receive  the  diploma  of  the  school  for  two  years'  successful  pursuit  of 
the  following  subjects:  Arith.  Ill;  Civ.  Ill;  Draw.  Ill;  Hist,  of  Ed.  I, 
II;  Theory  of  Ed.  II;  Prac.  &  Crit.  I,  II,  III;  Sch.  Man.  %j  El.  Sci.*; 
Geog.  in,  IV*;  Gram.  Ill,  IV*;  U.  S.  Hist.  Ill;  Man.  Tr.  Ill;  Mus. 
Ill;  Psych.  I,  II;  Read.  Ill;  Soc.  Sci.;  and  V/z  electives.  Nine  terms 
of  kindergarten  theory  and  practice  may  be  elected  by  high  school 
graduates  in  lieu  of  the  following  subjects:  Arith.  Ill;  Civ.  Ill; 
Geog.  Ill,  IV;  Gram.  Ill,  IV;  U.  S.  Hist.  Ill;  Themes  &  Lit.,  in  ful- 
filment   of   requirements    for    the    diploma    of    the    school. 

The  elementary  diploma  may  be  awarded  high  school  graduates  who 
hold  high  school  records  in  Civics,  U.  S.  Hist..  Chem.  or  Physics, 
Botany  or  Zoology,  and  Physiology,  upon  the  completion  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Arith.  Ill;  Draw.  Ill;  Theory  of  Ed.  II;  Prac.  & 
Crit.  I,  II;  Sch.  Man.  y2;  El.  Sci.*;  Geog.  Ill;  Gram.  Ill;  Mus.  Ill; 
Psych.   I;    Read.   &   Exp.   Ill;    with   one-half  term  elective. 

The  elementary  diploma  may  be  awarded  persons  not  holding  high 
school  credits  upon  completion  of  36  units  in  the  course  of  study  as 
follows:  Alg.  I,  II,  III;  Arith.  I,  II;  Bot.  I*;  Civ.  I;  Draw.  I,  II*; 
Theory  of  Ed.  I;  Prac.  &  Crit.  iy2;  Sch.  Man.  y2 ;  Eng.  Comp.  I,  II; 
Geog.  I,  II;  Geom.  I,  II;  Gram.  I,  II;  Hist.  U.  S.  I,  II;  Hist.  Eng.; 
Lit.  I,  II;  Mus.  I,  II*;  Physics  I,  II;  Physiology;  Psychol.  I;  Read, 
and  Exp.  I,  II;   Rhet.*;   Zool.  I*;   with  one  elective. 

A  state  second  grade  teachers'  certificate  will  be  granted  persons 
who  complete  24  units  of  the  elementary  subjects  in  the  course  of 
study. 
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ELECTIVES. 

\-  the  facilities  of  the  schools  permit,  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing electives  will  be  offered,  and  may  be  chosen  by  the  student, 
after  consultation  with  the  president,  in  lieu  of  starred  subjects  in 
the  course  of  study. 


Agriculture     I,         II 

Advanced     Physics     ...  .1 

Astronomy    1 

Children's     Literature.  . I 
Drawing    Supervision..!,        II 

Economics     I 

English     VIII,  IX 

Home  Economics   I,  II,  III 

Latin    XII,     XIII 


Library    Science    I 

Manual  Training  .  .  .  I  V, 
Modern  Europ.  Hist. . I, 
Music  Supervision  ...  .1, 

Physical  Culture   I 

Primary    Methods     ...  .1 

Public   Speaking    I 

Special  Methods    I 

Writing  and   Spelling..  y2 


V 

EI, 
II, 
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ARRANGEMENT  BY  TERMS 

Summer  Term,  1909 

1.    Twelve  WeeKs  Course: 

I.  Grammar  I. 


Histoiy   of  Education 

Sociology. 

Advanced  Civics. 

Elementary   Civics. 

American  Hist  or  j   I. 

Physiography. 

Geometry  I. 

Arithmetic  I. 

Manual  Training  I. 

Manual   Training    (H.  S.  Grad.) 

2.    Six  WeeKs  Double 

Nature  Study. 

Botany  I. 

Physiology. 

Physics — Pleat.  Light  and  Sound. 

Physics — -Mechanics. 

Physical  Geography. 

Geography. 

Pedagogy. 

Educational  Psychology. 

Grammar  I. 

Grammar  II  and  Methods. 

Rhetoric. 

Literature  IV   (H.  S.  Grad 

Sewing  I. 


Grammar  Review  and  Methods. 
English  Composition  I. 
Music  I. 
Music  JI. 
Reading  Methods. 
Reading   I. 
Reading   II. 
Literature     I. 


Courses-First  Half: 

Sewing  II. 

Geometry  I. 

Geometry  II. 

Algebra  I. 

Algebra  II. 

Arithmetic  I. 

Arithmetic  II  and  Methods. 

Elementary  Civics. 

American  History  I. 

American  History  II. 

Drawing    I. 

Drawing  Methods. 

Advanced   Drawing. 

Music  Methods. 


3.    Six  Weeks  Double  Courses— Second  Half: 
Educational  Psychology.  Algebra  II. 


Grammar  II  and  Methods. 
Literature  I  or  II. 
Elementary  Civics. 
American  History  II. 
Arithmetic  II  and  Methods. 


Geometiy  II. 

Reading  Methods. 

Reading  II. 

Physics — Heat,  Light  and  Sound. 

Grammar  I. 

Music    Methods. 


This  list  of  subjects  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  shall  be  prac- 
ticable under  the  conditions  of  enrollment  and  choice.  Subjects  may  be 
withdrawn  for  which  the  demand  is  so  small  as  not  to  warrant  the  for- 
mation   of   classes;    and    other    subjects    may   be    offered    for    which    a   de- 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 


ASSEMBLY  ROOM. 
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maiiil    sliall    arise.     Students    may    counl     with    reasonable    certainty    on 
being  able   to   secure   the   subjects   listed   above,   but    the   arrangement    of 
the   dailj     programme    musl    necessarily    control    the    choices    of    the    stu 
douts    to    a    certain    extent.     Not    every    student    will    find    it    possible    to 
secure   jusl    the    subjects   thai    he    may    desire. 
It     will     he    seen    that     the    list     includes: 

1.  All    subjects    required    tor    second    and    first    grade    certificates. 

2.  All   subjects   in   which   high    school   graduates   are   conditioned. 

.*>.  Subjects  which  will  enable  high  school  graduates  to  do  a  full 
term's  work  during  the  twelve  weeks  or  two  subjects  in  either  half  of 
the    term. 

4.  Subjects  which  will  enable  graduates  from  the  former  elemen- 
tary graduate  course  to  do  a  full  term's  work  towards  the  full  diploma. 
The  attention  of  graduates  from  the  elementary  courses  is  called  to  this 
opportunity. 

5.  Nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  former  three-years  elementary 
course,  except  observation  ami  practice  teaching,  and  a  large  number  of 
the     subjects    of    the     full    course. 

6.  Special  subjects  for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand — sewing, 
manual   training,   physical   culture,   advanced   music,  and   the   like. 
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STANDARD    COUESE    OF    STUDY. 
FIRST   YEAR   CLASS. 


Fall    Term. 

Grammar   I.   or   Latin. 
Algebra     I. 
Music    I. 
Physiography     I. 


Winter     Term. 


Spring    Term. 


Grammar    II    or    Latin.  Botany    I    or    Latin. 

Algebra    II.  Algebra    III. 

Drawing     I.  Reading    I. 
Geography      I      or      Eng.  Eng.     Hist,     or     Geogra- 

Hist.*    '  phy     I* 

(Algebra    I.)  (Algebra    II.) 

SECOND  YEAR   CLASS. 


Botany  II   or  Caesar. 
Geometry     I. 
U.    S.    History    I. 
Arithmetic     I     or 

Comp    I.* 
(Algebra     III.) 


Arithmetic   II  or   Caesar.  Solid    Geom.    or    Caesar. 
Geometry    II.  Reading  II. 

U.   S.  History   II.  Eng.   Comp.  II  or  Draw- 

Eng.  English   Comp.   I  or  Mu-      ing    II.* 

sic   II*.  Music    II    or    Botany    I* 

or   Literature    II.* 
THIRD   YEAR   CLASS. 


General     History     I     or  Theme     Writing     or     Ci-  Literature    II    or    Cicero. 

Cicero.  cero.  General   History    III. 

Literature     I     or     Arith-  General    History    II.  Manual    Training    II. 

metic    I.*  Manual    Training    I.  Zoology    II    or    Lit.    II* 

Zoology   I  or  Botany   II*  Drawing   II   or   Arithme-      or  Zoology  II.* 

or   Zool.   I.*  tic    II.* 

Rhetoric. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Chemistry    I    or    Virgil.    Chemistry   II   or   Virgil.    Meth.     in     Com.     Br.     or 
Physics    I.  Physics    II.  Grammar     III.* 

Meth.    in    Com.    Branches  Psychology    I.  Physics   III. 

Civics   II.  Sociology.  Theory    of    Education. 

Elective. 

Observation. 
SENIOR    CLASS. 


Psychology    II. 
Teaching. 


History    of    Education    I.  History   of    Education  II. 
Literature    III.  I  iterature    IV. 

Physiology.  Physiography    II. 

Elective.  School     Management. 

Elective. 


Two    years    of   Physical    Training,    Chorus    work,    Penmanship    are    re- 
quired   of   all    students. 

*Starred    subjects    are   taken    by    Latin    students    in    addition    to    the 
Latin    alternatives. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADUATES. 


Fall  Term. 
Psychology  I. 
Civics  II.  ' 

Literature  and  Themes. 
Manual   Training   III. 


Psychology  II. 
Teaching. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Winter  Term. 

Nature  Study. 
Sociolo*^  . 
Music   III. 
( !  ram  mar  III. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

History  of  Education.  I. 
Geography   III. 
Reading  III. 
School  Management. 
Elective    y2 


Spring  Term. 
Physiography  II. 
Theory  of  Education. 
Arithmetic  III. 
Drawing   III. 
Observation. 


History  of  Education  II. 

Grammar    IV. 

U.  S.  History  III. 

Elective. 


HIGH     SCHOOL    GRADUATES 
TRAINING. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Manual    Training. 
Literature  and  Themes. 
Psychology  I. 
Kindergarten  Theory. 


Psychology  II. 

Kindergarten  Technics. 

Observation  and  Teach- 
ing in  Kindergarten. 

Plan  Making  and  Dis- 
cussion of  Practical 
Work. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Nature  Study. 
Reading  III. 
Sociology. 
Kindergarten  Theory. 

SENIOR  YEAR, 

History  of  Education  I. 
Kindergarten  Technics. 
Teaching  in  Primary  Gr. 
Plan  Making,  etc. 


Drawing  III. 
Music  III. 
Story  Telling. 
Kindergarten  Theory. 
Observation  in  Grades. 

History  of  Education  II. 
Kindergarten  Technics. 
Teaching  in  Kindergar- 
ten. 
Plan  Making,  etc. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES— PARTIAL  COURSE. 


Arithmetic  III. 

Drawing  III. 

Music  III. 

Theory  of  Education. 

Observation. 

Nature  Study. 
Grammar  III. 
Geography  III. 
Reading  III. 
School  Management. 


SECTION  L 

Psychology  I. 
Practice  Teaching-. 


SECTION    II. 

Arithmetic  III. 

Drawing  III. 

Music  III. 

Theory  of  Education. 

Observation. 


School  Management. 
Reading  III. 
Nature  Study. 
Grammar   III. 
Geography  III. 

Practice  Teaching. 
Psychology  I. 
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PARTIAL    COURSE    OF    THREE    YEARS,    LEADING    TO 
THE    ELEMENTARY    DIPLOMA. 

FIRST   YEAR    CLASS— SECTION   I. 


Fall    Term. 


Grammar     I. 
Geography    I. 
Physiology. 
Readme     I. 


Winter    Term. 

Grammar    II. 
English     Composition 
Arithmetic     I. 
Music  I. 


Spring     Term. 

Physiography     I. 
Civics     I. 
Arithmetic     II. 
Drawing      I. 


FIRST   YEAR    CLASS— SECTION   II.    (Repetition.) 


Civics     I. 
Drawing    I. 
Arithmetic    I. 
Grammar    I. 


Physiography     I. 
Reading   I. 
Arithmetic     II. 
Grammar    II. 

(Grammar     I.) 

SECOND    YEAR    CLASS. 


Geography    I. 

Music    I. 

Physiology. 

English     Composition     I. 

(Grammar    I    and    II.) 

(Arithmetic     I.) 


English    Composition    II.  Rhetoric. 
Algebra     I.  Algebra 

Zoology    I    or    Literature  Zoologv 
I.  III.  ' 

English    History.  American 

(English     Composition  I.)  (Algebra 


Botany   I  or  Zoology   II. 
II.  Algebra    III. 

Ill     or     Botany  Theory     of      Education. 
U.    S.    History    II. 
History    I.  Observation. 

I.)  (Algebra    II.) 


THIRD   YEAR    CLASS. 


Training     School  Work.  Physics  II. 

Psychology     I.  Drawing    II. 

Literature    I    or  Botany  Reading    II. 

II.  Geometry     I. 
(Algebra    III.) 


Physics     III. 
Music    II. 
Literature    II. 
Geometry    II. 
School    Management. 
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DEPARTMENT  WORK  IN  DETAIL 


CHILI)    STUDY    AND    PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  purposes  in  view  are  to  develop  a  larger  sympathy  with  child- 
ren and  a  better  understanding  of  them  and  their  point  of  view,  and 
to  get  some  realization  of  the  yet  unsolved  problems  of  childhood  and 
youth. 

These  purposes  and  the  conditions  attending  the  work  in  the  school 
determine    what    is   taught   in    these    classes. 

Psychology  I  is  taken  in  the  junior  year.  Psychology  II  in  the  first 
term  of  the  senior  year  while  the  student  is  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school.  To  students  taking  the  partial  courses  one  term  is  given  while 
the   student   is   teaching  in   the   Elementary    School. 

The  first  term's  work  is  a  modification  of  the  course  offered  in  Kirk- 
Patrick's  Fundamentals  and  Salisbury's  Theory  of  Teaching.  The  second 
term's    work    is    based    upon    the   text    of     Thorndike    and    Titchener. 


SCHOOL     MANAGEMENT,     PEDAGOGY,     OBSEBAWTION 
AND    PRACTICE. 

School  Management  and  School  Law. — These  lines  of  work  are  taken 
up  in  this  course:  School  hygiene  including  lighting,  heating,  ventila- 
tion, school  furniture,  postures  and  physical  exercises,  the  care  of  the 
eye,  and  contagious  diseases;  some  of  the  important  principles  of  school 
law;  and  a  series  of  conferences  on  some  of  the  practical  phases 
of  school  management,  including  the  various  relations  of  the  teacher, 
the  programme,  school  organization,  school  incentives,  and  the  social 
aspects    of   the    work. 

Theory  of  Education. — This  course  and  those  grouped  with  it  are 
intended  to  give  the  student  some  insight  into  educational  theory  and 
its    application   in   the   work   of   the    school   room. 

Among  the  topics  studied  in  the  course  in  method  are  educational 
aims,  ideals,  motives,  and  forces;  the  relation  of  health,  fatigue,  growth, 
and    development    to    schooling;     play    and    playgrounds;     moral    and    re- 
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ligious  training;   the  recitation;    and  the  organization  and  development   of 
school    subjects. 

Observation. — This  course  is  taken  during  the  term  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  student's  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School.  It  requires  but 
forty-five    minutes    per    day. 

It  is  designed  to  give  the  student,  first,  some  survey  of  the  work  of 
all  of  the  grades;  second,  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  listening  to  the 
teaching  done  by  experts;  third,  time  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
work  and  to  become  acquainted  wii;h  the  children  in  the  grade  where 
he  will  teach  during  the  following  three  months;  fourth,  an  opportunity 
to  see  something  of  the  relations  of  the  work  of  this  grade  to  that  of 
other   grades. 

Teaching. — In  immediate  charge  of  each  department  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School  is  an  experienced  principal.  While  retaining  supervision,  she 
gives  each  pupil-teacher  full  control  of  his  room  as  soon  as  he  shows 
himself  competent.  Time  is  taken  daily  by  the  principal  and  the  pupil- 
teachers  for  planning  work.  The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  be  resource- 
ful in  meeting  the  problems  of  the  school  room  and  grounds,  and  is 
given  such  criticism  and  suggestion  as  may  be  needed.  All  of  this 
work,  with  the  preparation  for  it,  requires  much  of  the  student's  time. 
Hence  it  is  not  often  advisable  for  a  student  to  attempt  to  carry  more 
than  one  subject  in  the  normal  department  while  he  is  engaged  in 
teaching. 

While  a  brief  period  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  may  sometimes  show 
the  utter  unfitness  of  some  for  the  work  of  teaching,  three  months  are 
generally  necessary  to  give  ample  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  teaching 
ability  of  the  student.  In  some  cases  two  terms  of  observation  work 
may  be  required,  or  even  two  of  teaching.  This  depends,  however,  on 
the   ability    of  the   individual   student. 

Special  Addresses  to  the  Graduating  Classes. — Addresses  are  given 
each  year  by  some  of  the  city  and  county  superintendents  of  southern 
Minnesota.  These  have  been  helpful  to  the  school  in  getting  in  better 
touch  with  the  state  public  school  work,  and  to  the  students  in  obtain- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  for  which  they  are  pre- 
paring. Effort  is  made  to  bring  before  the  students  for  brief  or  more 
elaborate   addresses  men  and  women  who  can   instruct  and   inspire  them. 
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ENGLISH. 

The  following  outline  docs  not  aim  a!  setting  forth  completely  the 
work  of  the  English  department,  but  seeks  merely  to  indicate  the  views 
held  on  the  subject  with  hints  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into 
effect. 


A.    GEAMMAE. 


Grammar  I. — This  term's  work  consists  mainly  in  getting  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  modern  grammar  by  a  rather  close 
study  of  the  text  book,  Buehler's  Modern  English  Grammar,  and  by 
analysis   of    connected    prose. 

Grammar  II. — The  work  of  the  first  term  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
more  difficult  analysis,  a  thorough  study  being  made  of  clauses,  verbs 
and.   verbals. 

Grammar  III. — This  course  is  for  high  school  graduates  and  consists 
in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  review  of  grammar  with  special  reference 
to  methods  of  teaching  it.  Barbour's  History  and  Method  of  Teaching 
Grammar  is  used  as  a,  guide   for  the  method  work. 

Grammar  IV — In  this  course  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
English  language  is  studied.  Selections  from  Old  and  Middle  English 
are  compared  with  modern  literature  as  to  syntax,  inflection  and  vocabu- 
lary;   and    irregularities    in    modem    grammar    are    explained    historically. 


B.    COMPOSITION. 


The  general  notion  is  that  composition  and  literature  are  but  two 
phases  of  the  one  subject,  English,  and  that  these  should  therefore  be 
closely  correlated  in  their  presentation.  It  is  maintained  that  each  is 
best  studied  by  the  aid  of  the  other;  to  this  end  a  five-term  course  has 
been  planned  consisting  of  composition  and  literature.  The  needs  of 
the  various  classes  will  determine  the  selections  to  be  used  from  the 
literature  suggested.  Since  the  element  of  time  is  in  no  other  subject 
of  such  vital  importance  as  in  composition, — this  subject  measuring  as 
it  does  the  pupil's  mental  development, — it  is  held  that  practice  for  two 
or  three  days  a  week  continued  through  a  long  period,  is  of  more  value 
in  acquiring  habits  of  correct  expression  than  even  daily  writing  through 
one  or  two  terms.  The  specific  aim  here  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  write 
concise,    unadorned,    forceful    English    upon    all    topics    of    the    social    and 
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business  world.  The  emphasis  is  gradually  shifted  as  the  pupil  ad- 
vances in  the  course  from  the  composition  side  to  the  literature  phase 
of  the  subject;  at  first  it  is  composition  for  its  own  sake  with  litera- 
ture incidental, — used  for  illustration  and  to  furnish  material  for  writ- 
ing; by  the  time  the  end  of  the  course  is  reached,  however,  these  con- 
ditions have  been  reversed.  In  literature  the  effort  is  to  arrange  the 
course  so  that  its  presentation  shall  be  a  continuous  illustration  of  the 
work   being  done   in   composition. 

The  main  lines  of  work  in  this  fundamental  course  are  narration, 
description,  exposition  and  argument.  Much  practice  in  theme  writing 
is  required  upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  literature  studied  or  taken 
from  it  and  upon  topics  of  current  interest,  from  social  life,  from  the 
business  world,  etc.  Themes  are  criticized  and  returned  to  the  in- 
structor, rewritten  or  revised.  Spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing, 
choice  of  words,  and  the  like,  receive  systematic  attention.  The  asso- 
ciated studv  of  literature   aims   at   the   culture   of   the   student. 


C.    LITERATURE. 


No  course  in  the  history  of  .English  Literature  is  offered,  but  fre- 
quent reference  is  made  to  the  histories  of  Pancoast  and  others  as  the 
different  authors  and  their  masterpieces  are  studied.  The  aim  of  the 
work  in  these  courses  is  to  get  the  student  to  appreciate  the  best  con- 
ceptions of  the  greatest  minds  and  to  create  in  them  a  love  of  literature 
for  its  own  sake.  The  needs  of  the  particular  classes  govern  the  choice 
of    materials    for    study. 

In  Literature  I  narration  is  the  unifying  idea,  the  novel  and  nar- 
rative   poetry    being    studied. 

Literature    II   is    the    drama. 

Literature    III    is    the    epic. 

Literature  IV  is  lyric  poetry,  with  a  brief  study  of  the  essay  form 
and    the    short    story,    especially    nature    stories. 

This  division  of  the  work  into  terms  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to,  the 
plan   being  kept    elastic   in    order    to    meet    the    needs    of   different   classes. 

Pupils   in   literature   classes   are   expected  to   buy  the   classics   studied. 


READING. 


The  course  in  Reading  aims  to  develop  the  student's  power  of 
thought-getting  and  thought-giving.  Xo  mechanical  methods  are  em- 
ployed   and    no    show    work   is    done.      The    endeavor    is    made    to    develop 
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power  of  concentrated  thought  thai  will  stimulate  the  student's  im- 
agination and  emotions,  causing  a  spontaneous  response  in  voice  and 
body.     The   student    is   tlms   led    by    progressive   steps    through   a    natural 

development  to  express  his  thought  and  feeling  through  his  own  individ- 
uality. I  li->  literary  taste  is  cultivated,  liis  imagination  strengthened, 
and    his    personal    power   developed. 

Valuable  selections  are  committed  to  memory,  scenes  from  Shake- 
speare and  other  dramatists  are  given,  and  the  arts  of  story-telling  and 
sight-reading    are    not    neglected. 

Voice  work  and  responsive  work  in  gesture  are  given,  some  time 
being   devoted    daily    to   this    kind    of   drill. 

Reading  III.  for  high  school  graduates,  while  it  necessarily  con- 
sists largely  of  drill  in  reading,  includes  also  a  presentation  of  the 
psychological  principles  upon  which  the  teaching  of  expression  is  based 
and  discussion  of  suitable  reading  material  and  supplementary  reading 
for  all  grades,  with  story-telling  and  action  work  and  the  preparation 
and    conducting   of    the    reading    lesson. 


LATIN. 

The  Latin  course  covers  four  years  of  daily  recitation  and  pre- 
pares the  student  to  enter  the  State  University.  The  aim  of  the  first 
year  is  to  acquire  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  inflections  and  syn- 
tax together  with  a  large  vocabulary.  At  the  same  time  attention  is 
given  to  the  study  of  derivatives.  In  the  three  following  years  there 
are  read  four  books  of  Caesar,  six  orations  of  Cicero  and  six  books  of 
Virgil.  During  the  second  and  third  years  a  part  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  writing  idiomatic  Latin  prose  based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero.  In- 
struction is  also  given  in  the  history  of  the  times  and  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Roman  army  and  the  Roman  republic  as  well  as  in  other  col- 
lateral points.  Virgil's  Aeneid  is  read  as  a  beautiful  example  of  Latin 
literature.     The  work  on  this  author  includes  scansion  and  mythology. 


HISTORY,    POLITICAL    AXD    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

I.      History. 

The  following  specific  objects  are  kept  constantly  in  view:  (1) 
the  selection  of  only  such  subjects  for  treatment  as  are  most  significant 
and  vital;  (2)  the  use  of  the  best  materials  in  text  and  library  to 
illustrate    these    subjects;     (3)     the    employment    of    such    methods    with 
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the  prospective  teachers  as  Avill  realize  the  greatest  effectiveness  in  the 
public   schools   of  the   state. 

A  text  is  followed  as  a  guide  in  each  course,  but  liberal  use  is 
made  of  the  library.  Topics  are  assigned,  readings  required,  and  oral 
and  written   reports   made. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  bring  certain  phases  of  geography  and  gov- 
ernment into  proper  relations  with  the  work  in  history.  Outline  maps 
are  colored  and  charts  examined  and  reproduced  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the   work  as  concrete  and  helpful   as   possible. 

1.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. — General  History  I.  takes  up 
the  Mediaeval  period;  General  History  II  and  III  the  Modern  period. 
Chief  attention  is  given  to  feudalism,  the  empire  and  papacy,  the  new 
nations,  the  crusades,  the  renaissance,  the  reformation,  the  rise  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  the  struggle  for  colonial  empire,  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  Europe  since  1815,  especially  the  formation  of  constitutional 
states  based  on  nationality.  Note  is  taken  of  the  relation  which  Eu- 
ropean history  sustains  to  the  history  of  the  New  World,  especially 
the   United  States. 

2.  English  History. — Two  leading  purposes  are  held  in  view  in  the 
study  of  English  history.  The  one  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
British  national,  political,  social,  industrial,  and  religious  life,  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  English  literature,  and  in  general  to  lead  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  growth  of  her  institutions.  The  second  purpose  is  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  intelligent  study  of  early  American  history, 
as  a  right  understanding  of  this  history  necessitates  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge   of   English   institutions  and  customs. 

3.  United  States  History. — Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
steps  leading  to  union,  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
the  organization  of  the  government,  and  the  varying  interpretations 
that  have  been  given  to  the  constitution  by  the  different  political  parties. 

Other  subjects  treated  are  internal  improvements,  tariff,  finances, 
slavery,  civil  war,  reconstruction,  industrial  development,  suffrage,  ex- 
pansion, and  foreign  policies. 

4.  U.  S.  History  III. — In  addition  to  a  general  review  of  United 
States  history,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  discover  the  educational 
value  of  history,  its  field,  sources  of  information,  selection  and  organi- 
zation of  facts,  and  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  subject.  A  good 
text  on  method  in  history  is  supplemented  with  references  to  the  rich 
pedagogical  literature  of  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in  magazine?, 
journals   and    special   reports   during  recent   years.     A    course   of   historical 
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study    in   the  grades  is   discussed,   the  current    text-books   are   examined 
and   a    suitable   juvenile    library    is   suggested. 

5.  History  of  Education. — The  work  includes  something  more  than 
the  study  of  the  accounts,  merely,  of  the  different  educational  move- 
ments of  the  past.  It  requires  some  study  of  the  theories  behind  these 
movements,  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  culture, 
and  of  social  and  industrial  institutions.  The  more  purely  historical 
part  of  the  work  is  based  largely  upon  Monroe's  History  of  Education. 
Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  somewhat  extended  and  detailed  re- 
port  on  some  great   educational   movement. 


II.     Political  and  Social  Science. 

1.  Civics. — There  are  two  courses  in  Civics,  one  for  the  students  in 
doing  elementary  work;  the  other,  more  advanced  work,  for  students 
in  the  later  years  of  the  full  course.  This  course  correlates  closely  with 
Social    Science. 

Constant  attention  is  given  to  our  federal  state  with  its  dual  gov- 
ernment— commonwealth  and  general.  To  this  end  the  separation  of 
powers  is  pointed  out  and  emphasized,  and  the  three  distinctive  types 
of  local  government  carefully  examined.  The  government  of  Minnesota 
here   receives    attention. 

2.  Social  Science. — It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  structure  of  society,  and  to  the  forces  that  operate  to 
develop  or  destroy  social  customs  and  institutions.  The  social  function 
of  the  public  school  and  the  corresponding  obligations  of  the  teacher  re- 
ceive special  attention. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  memorizing  of  a  multitude  of  unrelated  facts  of  geography  has 
slight  educational  value;  hence  the  work  is  confined  to  a  thorough 
study  of  a  few  types  as  concrete  illustrations  of  general  principles  of 
teaching  the  subject.  As  geographic  knowledge  should  not  be  remote 
from  the  student's  experience,  observational  work,  bringing  in  the  causal 
relation,  is  emphasized  as  furnishing  the  only  means  of  forming- 
correct  concepts  of  regions  and  conditions  beyond  the  sense  grasp. 
Attention  is  given  to  map  interpretation,  and  field  excursions  are  made 
as  often  as  practicable.     The  topical   method  is   used,  and  effort  is  made 
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to  make  students  independent  in  the  use  of  reference  books  and  other 
printed   matter. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  strides  at  present  being  made  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  nations  man  is  drawing  from  all  the  world  to  provide  for 
his  wants,  and  this  leads  to  increased  attention  to  commercial  geogra- 
phy, for  the  reason  that  commercial  relations  depend  closely  on  the 
physical  character  of  the  different  countries  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people    inhabiting   them. 

The  course   in   geography   includes: 

1.  Mathematical    geography. 

2.  Physical    and    commercial    geography.       (Physiography     I.) 

3.  Detailed  study  of  North  America  as  a  type  of  continental  studies. 

4.  Systematic   weather   observations    including  the   making   of   charts 

5.  Discussion  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  in  its  different 
phases. 

6.  The  collection  of  material.,  such  as  pictures,  commercial  pro- 
ducts,  magazine   articles,   pamphlets,   etc.,   to   aid   in   teaching. 

Geography  III  is  the  course  in  review  and  methods  arranged  for 
high    school    graduates. 


ELEMENTARY    SCIENCE    OR    NATURE   STUDY. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  indicate  to  the  future  teacher  such 
matter  as  is  suitable  for  nature  study  in  schools,  and  to  give  the  meth- 
ods of  presenting  the  same  in  different  grades. 

The  educational  value  of  nature  study  is  discussed  in  this  course. 
Matter  for  lessons  is  suggested  and  arranged  according  to  the  grade 
requirements,  and  according  to  the  seasons.  Useful  hints  are  given  on 
collecting  and  preserving  material  for  illustration.  Supplementary  na- 
ture literature  is  examined  and  discussed.  A  list  of  the  best  nature 
books  is  given.  The  nature  work  in  the  elementary  School  is  observed, 
and  students  are  required  to  plan  and  present  model  lessons. 


PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 

Physics. — The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  mechanics, 
given  in  the  fall;  (2)  magnetism  and  electricity,  in  the  winter;  and 
(3)  heat,  light  and  sound,  in  the  spring.  The  text,  Millikan  and  Gale's 
First  Course  in  Physics,  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  by  the 
student.     The    laboratory    exercises    are    designed    to    illustrate    the    prin- 
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triples   studied   in   the   text.     The  school   has   a   g I   supply   of  apparatus 

for    demonstrations    and    laboratory    work    and    the    departmenl     library 
(in    the   genera]    library)    lias    many    excelleni    reference    honks. 

Chemistry. — Two  terms  are  required  in  the  junior  year.  The  work 
includes  general  inorganic  chemistry  together  with  some  qualitative 
analysis  or  organic  chemistry.  The  student  spends  three  periods  per 
week  in  the  class  room  and  at  least  two  double  periods  per  week  in 
the  laboratory. 

Physiography. —  In  addition  to  the  elementary  work  done  in  physical 
geography  in  the  first  year  a  course  is  offered  in  the  senior  year  de- 
signed to  be  an  advanced  course  in  the  subject  (Physiography  11.)  A 
study  is  made  of  the  various  land  forms  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
and  of  the  structural  arrangement  of  the  material  of  the  earth.  As 
many   field   trij^s   are   taken   as   can   be   arranged. 


BIOLOGY 


The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  and  ma- 
terials. There  are  twenty-five  compound  microscopes  and  seventy  indi- 
vidual lockers.  The  museum  contains  a  stock  of  working  material  and 
illustrative  specimens.  The  general  library  contains  a  number  of  stand- 
ard works  in  biology.  The  class  room  is  provided  with  an  electric  pro- 
jection  lantern    and   a    number    of    lantern    slides. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  biology  is  to  develop  an  interest  in  nature, 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  typical  plants  and  animals,  to  note  their 
adaptations  and  relations;  also  largely  to  prepare  the  student  for  teach- 
ing  nature    study,   physiology   and   geography   in    the    grades. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  all  of  this  work  to  secure  habits  of  accuracy, 
both  in  thought  and  expression;  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation 
and  deduction;  and  to  evolve  correct  inferences  from  observed  facts. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  note  book.  Each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  a  daily  record  of  all  the  practical  work  accomplished  in 
the  laboratory.  This  consists,  chiefly,  of  careful  notes  and  drawings  pre- 
pared   according    to     some    approved    scientific    method. 

Botany. 

The  are  three  terms  or  courses  offered  in  botanical  biology;  Botany 
I,  II  and  III.  Students  should  complete  Botany  I  before  beginning  Bot- 
any II.  All  courses  are  planned  to  present  the  fundamental  principles 
of    the    science. 
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Botany  I. — This  course  is  offered  in  the  spring  term  and  consists  of 
a    study    of   the   Morphology   and   Physiology    of  Flowering   plants. 

Botany  II. — This  course  is  offered  in  the  fall  and  is  a  continuation 
of    Botany    I. 

Under  certain  conditions  and  especially  if  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  work  in  the  spring  term,  Botany  II  may  be  varied  and 
another  course  offered  in  its  place.  This  will  be  the  Morphology,  Evolu- 
tion and  Natural  Grouping  of  Plants. 

If  it  seems  profitable,  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  some  time  will  be 
assigned  to  collecting  and  identifying  plants.  Directions  will  also  be 
given    for    herbarium    preparation. 

Botany  III. — This  course  is  offered  in  the  winter  term.  All  students 
who   take   one  term   of  botany   only    will    enter   this    course. 

The  text  books  used  in  the  botany  courses  are  Atkinson's  College 
Botany  and  Gray's  Lessons.  The  laboratory  guides  are  Mottier's  and 
Clark's  Manuals,  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Mast's  Student  Guide. 
This  work  is  supplemented  by  assigned  readings,  reports  and  informal 
lectures. 

The  time  required  in  the  theoretical  work  is  from  three  to  five  per- 
iods each  week.  The  laboratory  requirement  is  two  consecutive  hours 
two  days  each  week.  Field  lessons  and  personal  out  door  observations 
are   also   required. 

Zoology. 

As  in  botany,  there  are  three  terms  or  courses  offered  in  zoologi- 
cal biology — Zoology  I,  II  and  III.  Students  should  complete  Zoology  I 
before  beginning  Zoology  II.  These  courses  present  the  elementary 
principles    of    the    subject. 

Zoology  I. — This  course  is  offered  in  the  fall  term  and  is  chiefly  a 
study    of    invertebrate    types    of    animal    structure. 

Zoology  II. — This  course  is  given  in  the  spring  and  consists 
mainly  of  a  comparative  study  of  vertebrates.  This  work  is  especially 
valuable    to    those   students    who   expect     to   teach    physiology. 

Zoology  III. — This  course  comes  in  the  winter  term.  It  has  been  or- 
ganized especially  for  those  who  are  required  to  take  one  term  of 
zoology    only.      Such    students    will    enter    this    course. 

The  text  books  used  in  the  zoology  courses  are  Linville  and  Kelly's 
General  Zoology  and  Parker  and  Haswell's  Zoology.  The  laboratory 
guides  are  Pratt's  Invertebrates,  Needham's  Laboratory  Guide,  and  Jor- 
dan's Manual  of  Vertebrates.  Thesis  work,  assigned  readings,  report 
and    informal    lectures    also    have    their    place    during   the    year. 
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The  theoretical  portion  of  tlu'  work  requires  from  three  to  five  per- 
iods e;uh  week.  Students  are  required  to  be  present  in  the  laboratory 
two  consecutive  hours  two  days  each  week.  A  certain  amount  of  field 
work    is   also   required. 

Physiology. 

This  course  is  offered  each  term  of  the  school  year.  The  course 
attempts  to  present  the  more  important  fundamental  phases  of  the 
subject.  It  also  purposes  that  students  will  obtain  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  as  will  help  them  to  take  better  care  of  their  own 
health.  It  also  plans  to  give  sufficient  knowledge  of  hygiene  as  will  be 
useful    to    teachers    in    the    schools    of    the    state. 

The  theoretical  work  is  based  on  the  following  texts:  The  Human 
Body,  Martin;  General  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  Eddy;  Studies  in  Phy- 
siology, Peabody.  This  is  supplemented  by  readings,  reports  and  in- 
formal lectures.  The  laboratory  manuals  used  in  the  practical  work  are 
Laboratory  Exercises  in  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  Peobody,  and  Experi- 
mental   Physiology    and    Anatomy,    Eddy. 

The  time  required  for  the  theoretical  part  of  the  work  is  from 
three  to  five  periods  each  week.  The  laboratory  work  requires  two 
consecutive    hours    two    days    each    week. 

The  department  is  provided  with  models,  skeletons,  charts  and  pre- 
served   material. 


THE    MUSEUM. 


The  museum  contains  several  hundred  mounted  birds,  several  hun- 
dred bird  skins,  some  of  the  commoner  mammals  of  the  state,  a  fair 
collection  of  amphibians  and  reptiles,  several  thousand  specimens  of 
fishes,  a  collection  of  invertebrates,  herbarium  specimens,  and  other 
plant  material,  a  collection  of  minerals  and  specimens  of  Minnesota 
rocks,  a  collection  of  Philippine  corals,  and  numerous  fossils. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic. — Two  terms  are  given  to  this  branch  of  mathematics  in 
the  standard  course;  high  school  graduates  take  one  term  of  review 
and  methods  (Arithmetic  III.)  Only  those  topics  are  studied  that  have 
either  practical  or  cultural  value.  The  student  is  urged  to  think 
clearly  without  aid  from  text.  Careful  analysis  is  expected;  precise 
written   form   is  insisted   upon.     While   the   work   consists   in   a   large    de- 
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gree   of   the    subject    matter,   the   best   way   to    teach   the    subject    is   kept 
constantly  in  mind. 

Algebra. — Three  terms  are  given  to  algebra.  The  first  term's  work 
extends  to  simple  simultaneous  equations;  the  second  term  completes 
the  work  in  elementary  algebra  as  given  in  the  text  by  Slaught  and 
Lennes;  the  third  term's  work  is  advanced  algebra.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  factoring,  the  formation  and  use  of  algebraic  formulas,  and 
the  nature  and  solution  of  the   equation. 

Geometry. — Two  terms  are  given  to  plane  and  one  to  solid  geo- 
metry. It  is  the  aim  of  the  work  to  train  the  pupil  to  think  and  rea- 
son for  himself,  to  grasp  and  prove  any  simple  geometrical  truth,  and 
to  give  clear  and  definite  expression  to  his  thought.  Much  time  is 
spent    on    the    theorems    and    problems    for    original    work. 

Shutts's   Geometry   is   the   text   book  in  the   hands   of   the   pupils. 


MUSIC. 

The  work  in  this  department  has  for  its  direct  object  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  students  to  teach  music  in  the  public  schools.  One  term  is 
given  to  the  theory  of  music  in  the  first  year  and  one  term  to  theory 
and    methods    in    the    second    year. 

Theory  of  music,  as  represented  in  Music  I,  deals  with  elementary 
musical  instruction,  including  voice-placing,  tone-production,  ear-training, 
and  sight-reading.  The  work  (Music  II)  in  theory  and  methods  in- 
volves the  subjects  of  the  first  term's  instruction  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  teacher.  Music  III  is  the  course  arranged  for  high  school  grad- 
uates. The  best  methods  of  teaching  music  in  the  public  schools  are 
taught  with  observation  and  practice  in  the  Elementary  School  under 
the  supervision  of  the  music  teacher.  Daily  drill  is  given  in  chorus 
work,  attendance  at  the  chorus  period  being  required  of  the  entire 
student   body   excepting  those   who   are   serving  as   pupil-teachers. 

The  Glee  Club  is  among  the  most  successful  and  popular  organiza- 
tions of  the  school.  It  serves  as  a  goal  for  the  ambitious  talent  of  the 
class  room,  and  lends  itself  strongly  to  the  social  element  of  school  life. 


DKAWINGr. 


The  course  in  Drawing  has  been  planned  to  give  the  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  lines  of  the  subject  adaptable  to  school  work, 
with   the   best   methods   of   presentation   and   development.     It   is   the   aim 


SEWING    ROOM. 


KINDERGARTEN. 
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in  Drawing  I  bo  give  a  thorough  drill  in  outline  drawing  that  Hie 
fundamental  principles  may  be  established;  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  art  of  the  ancients  and  with  the  work 
of    modern    painters. 

Drawing  IL  includes  work  in  perspective,  mechanical  drawing,  de- 
sign,   color,    charcoal,    figure    and    out-of-door    sketching. 

Drawing  111  is  the  course  offered  to  high  school  graduates. 

Advanced  work  is  given  to  students  desiring  further  study  or  for 
the  benefit  of  those   who  may   wish  to  make  a   specialty   of   drawing. 

During  the  term  of  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  practice  is 
given  either  in  teaching  drawing  or  in  assisting,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  art  instructor. 


MANUAL    TBAINING. 

Convenient  rooms,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  have  been  equipped 
with  the  best   tools   and  benches   suitable   for  shop   work. 

Manual  Training  I  and  II  are  taken  by  full  course  students; 
Manual  Training  III  is  a  one-term  course  arranged  for  high  school 
graduates. 

The  work  includes  the  study,  care  and  use  of  tools  and  materials, 
simple  designing,  chip  carving,  whittling,  mechanical  drawing  and  wood 
and  art  metal  work,  such  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  the 
state.     Classes    are   organized   as    needed   in    weaving   and   basketry. 

The  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  mental  and  physical  ability  of 
children   is   given    especial    attention. 

Sewing. — A  special  teacher  of  sewing  is  employed  and  all  the  girls 
of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  receive  regular  training.  In- 
struction in  sewing  is  also  given  to  all  the  seniors  of  the  normal 
school  who  desire  it  and  very  many  of  them  are  able  to  teach  sewing 
in   the   schools. 


PHYSICAL    CULTUKE. 


The  recognized  importance  of  physical  culture  in  the  minds  of  edu- 
cators makes,  the  subject  necessary  to  every  teacher.  A  healthy  body 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physical  education  enable  the  teacher 
to   stand   for   unified  development   of   body  and  mind. 

The  course  consists  of  exercises  from  the  Emerson,  Swedish,  and 
German  systems.  Students  are  drilled  in  military  tactics,  fancy  steps, 
and  exercises  with  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  bar  bells,  wands  and  bound- 
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ing  balls.  Classes  in  methods  are  given  including  talks  on  hygiene,  the 
underlying  principles  of  physical  culture,  and  on  graded  exercises, 
marches  and  games  suitable  for  use  in  public  schools.  Pupil  teachers 
are  required  to  teach  this  subject  during  their  work  in  the  Elementary 
School. 

Each  young  woman  is  required  to  have  a  gymnasium  suit,  consist- 
ing of  a  loose  waist  and  divided  skirt  gathered  at  the  knees.  Shoes 
must  be  low  and  without  heels. 

The  young  men  of  the  school  play  interscholastic  games  of  foot 
ball,  basket  ball,  and  base  ball  in  season.  Teams  in  basket  ball  and 
indoor    base    ball    are    organized    for    the    young    women. 

The  new  Gymnasium  affords  the  best  facilities  for  this  work.  It 
contains  a  fine  basket-ball  court  with  galleries,  necessary  apparatus, 
baths    and    lockers. 


SPECIAL    TRAINING     FOR     KINDERGARTENERS     AND 
PRIMARY   TEACHERS. 

While  the  kindergarten  training  has  been  planned  solely  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  most  effective  preparation  for  teaching  young  child- 
ren, it  is  as  it  now  stands  an  adaptation  of  the  regular  standard  course 
to    the    needs    of    kindergarten    and    primary    teachers. 

The  Kindergarten  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  the  necessity  for  breadth  of  view  and  a 
sympathetic  understanding  upon  the  part  of  its  teachers  of  the  work  all 
along  the  line  makes  it  advisable  to  unify  the  course  of  training  when- 
ever possible.  The  review  and  method  work  in  the  common  branches 
has  been  omitted  as  being  le°s  essential  to  the  teacher  in  early  grades 
than  special  training  in  the  handling  of  all  that  forms  a  part  of  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  curriculum.  The  work  in  psychology,  socio- 
logv,  literature,  nature  study,  music,  drawing,  reading  and  manual 
training    is    the    same    as    in    the    standard    course. 

Knowledge  of  kindergarten  principles,  methods  and  materials  is  now 
recognized  as  indispensable  in  the  equipment  of  a  first  class  primary 
teacher,  and  the  aim  has  been  to  impart  this  without  in  any  way  less- 
ening the  amount  of  strictly  primary  training.  The  direct  preparation 
for  work  in  the  primary  grades  is  acquired  through  observation  and 
teaching  in  that  department,  but  a  most  natural  and  helpful  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  this  in  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  children  gained 
in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  knowledge  acquired  concerning  the  in- 
stincts,   impulses   and   interests   which    are    dominant    in   the   early   stages, 
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and   of   the    waj    in   which   these    may    be   utilized   in   the   process   of   edu- 
cation. 

A  year's  study  of  educational  principles  which  not  only  apply  to 
the  kindergarten  but  underlie  every  phase  of  modern  education  contri- 
butes   largely    to    the    understanding    and    efficiency    of    the    student. 

The  special  training  in  the  use  of  materials  occupying  a  place  in 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades;  the  acquaintance  with  children's  lit- 
erature and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  present  it  gained  in  the  story- 
telling course  and  in  actual  work  with  the  children;  the  study  of  the 
educational  uses  of  play  and  games;  rhythm  and  music  are  all  strongly 
emphasized  and  help  greatly  to  qualify  the  student  for  the  work  in 
view.  The  longer  time  devoted  to  practice  teaching  under  close  super- 
vision gives  her  an  opportunity  to  develop  along  lines  of  strength  and 
to  overcome  weaknesses  which  might  otherwise  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  success.  The  increasing  demand  for  kindergarteners  and  for  primary 
teachers  with  a  kindergarten  training  has  made  this  department  a 
popular    one. 

A   high    school    diploma   or    evidence    of    equivalent   preparation    is    re 
quired    for    admission.      The    work    covers    a    period    of    two    years     (six 
terms),   and   the   diploma   becomes    a   life   certificate   when    endorsed    after 
two   years    of   successful   teaching.      Graduates   of   full   courses   of   normal 
schools,  will  be  able  to  complete  the  work  in  less  than  the  regular  time. 

The    tuition    fee    is    $10.00    per    term. 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

January  first,  1909,  the  new  Model  School  Building  was  occupied 
giving  the  best  facilities  and  equipment  for  the  work  of  the  Elemen- 
tary   School. 

This  department,  with  about  three  hundred  children  enrolled,  in- 
cludes grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth.  The  school  is 
organized  in  four  groups,  the  kindergarten,  the  primary,  the  inter- 
mediate, and  the  grammar.  In  immediate  charge  are  the  director  and 
four  principals  with  four  assistants,  all  equipped  for  their  duties  by 
long  experience  and  special  training.  These  instructors  supervise  and 
direct  the  teaching  done  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  Department 
and  teach  a  number  of  classes  daily. 

Each  student  before  teaching  has  done,  in  addition  to  his  academic 
work  and  the  review  of  the  common  branches,,  at  least  a  term's  work  in 
psychology,  one  in  the  theory  of  education,  and  one  in  the  direct  ob- 
servation of  the  teaching  done  by  the  regular  staff  and  in  the  discussion 
of  the  recitation.  This  gives  the  pupil-teacher  a  substantial  basis  for 
his  school-room  work,  viz.:  a  working  knowledge,  first,  of  children; 
second,  of  the  best  current  theory  of  the  work  of  a  school  and  of  the 
relations  of  each  part  of  this  work  to  the  whole;  third,  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  the  grades  in  the  building  and  of  the  work 
to  be  taken  up  when  he  teaches,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the 
children  to  be  entrusted  to  his  care. 

The  continuity  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  carefully  preserved  by 
the  supervision  of  the  director,  the  principals  and  the  assistants.  Each 
pupil-teacher  is  required  after  a  general  outline  is  given  to  plan  the 
work  daily  in  detail  and  to  submit  these  plans  for  criticism  and  amend- 
ment. The  instructors  are  sympathetic  and  tactful  and  give  counsel  as 
needed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching  is  in  the  presence  of  some 
one  of  them.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  is  not  allowed  to  deteriorate; 
careless  work  is  not  permitted;  enthusiasm,  freshness,  vigor  and  high 
ideals  characterize  the  work  done  by  the  pupil-teachers,  whose  training 
makes    them   effective    and   desirable   teachers. 

The  course  of  study  makes  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  current  ideas  on  education.  Personal  attention  is  given  to  children 
deficient  in  one  or  more  subjects.  The  children  have  access  daily  to  a 
library  on  their  lloor.  This  library  contains  12,000  volumes,  including 
a  large  number  carefully  selected  for  children.  The  best  text-books  are 
furnished   at   a   nominal   rental.     Tuition   is    free  below   the    fifth   grade. 
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Among  ilif  special  advantages  of  the  school  may  bo  mentioned  the 
following; 

1.  Sewing. — A  scientific  course  in  sewing  is  given  to  the  girls  of 
the    school    from    the    fifth    to    the    eighth    grades,   inclusive. 

This  gives  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  plain  sew- 
ing, including  drafting  and  the  fitting  and  making  of  garments.  The 
different  kinds  of  stitches,  hems,  seams,  patching,  darning,  mending, 
making  buttons  holes,  and  the  sewing  on  of  fastenings  are  taught  first. 
Then  follows  the  application  of  these  in  various  ways. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  seen  at  once  when  it  is  realized 
that  only  one  girl  in  four  has  obtained  any  knowledge  of  such  work  in 
the  home   training. 

2.  Industrial  Work. — All  of  the  children  receive  two  or  more  lessons  each 
week  with  tools,  or  in  the  simple  household  or  commercial  industries.  For 
children  in  the  grades  manual  training  and  domestic  economy  are  as 
valuable  for  one  child  as  another.  More  than  any  other  school  study 
they  develop  the  power  to  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite 
purpose,  for  the  adaptation  of  ways  and  means  to  secure  a  desired  re- 
sult. This  alone  is  a  very  important  mental  training  and  includes  train- 
ing in  habits  of  accuracy,  close  observation  and  selection  of  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  work  in  hand.  Many  school  subjects  relate  to  these  fields, 
e.  g.,  arithmetic,  geography,  art  work,  and  language  training.  A  knowl- 
edge of  those  tools  likely  to  be  of  general  service,  together  with 
facility  in  their  use,  is  secured. 

3.  Physical  Culture. — Much  attention  is  given  to  this  line  of  work. 
It  is  not  meant  to  undervalue  the  recess,  but  to  supervise  it  and  supple- 
ment it  by  systematic  training  suited  to  the  age  and  development  of 
each  child. 

Since  first  impressions  are  very  lasting,  generally  the  most  lasting, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  undo  the  results  of  wrong  beginnings,  the 
school  has  a  most  important  problem  and  duty  in  starting  children 
aright  in  each  line  of  school  work.  This  most  difficult  problem  receives 
special  attention. 

While  the  management  of  the  school  does  not  question  the  value  of 
the  mastery  by  the  children  of  the  ordinary  school  processes  and  sub- 
ject matter,  we  believe  that  these  should  find  a  place  in  relation  to  the 
larger  ideals  of  the  school.  Among  these  ideals  we  give  prominent  place 
to  the  following:  The  school  should  lead  and  develop  the  children's  ac- 
tivity, and  train  them  in  accurate  thinking,  and  in  accomplishing  this 
the  instincts  and  interests  of  the  children  should  be  utilized  and  there 
should  be  afforded  them  suitable  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  in- 
genuity,  invention   and   expression;    individuality,   power  of   initiative   and 
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co-operation  should  have  a  place;  health  and  self-control  should  be  part 
of  the  general  result  of  the  school  course;  suitable  to  each  child's  stage 
of  growth  and  development  should  be  given  an  acquaintance  with  art, 
literature,  science,  mathematics,  and  history  and  an  abiding  interest  in 
them,  together  with  high  ideals  for  moral,  religious  and  intellectual 
growth. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE   LIBRARY. 

The  school  possesses  beautiful  library  rooms  occupying  an  entire 
wing  on  the  first  floor.  Light,  heat,  ventilation  and  adaptability  to  the 
special  purpose  in  view  have  been  prime  considerations  in  its  construc- 
tion and  the  result  is  botli   practical  and  pleasing. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  12,000.  The  Dewey 
decimal  system  of  classification  is  in  use  and  a  dictionary  card  cat- 
alogue makes  the  books  easily  available  to  readers. 

A  carefully  chosen  library  for  the  children  of  the  model  school  oc- 
cupies a  pleasant  room  adjoining  the  main  library  thus  affording  to  all 
students  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  literature 
for  children. 

A  collection  of  700  mounted  pictures  illustrating  various  subjects 
in  the  school  course  has  been  classified  and  catalogued  and  is  a  valu- 
able  addition   to   the   equipment. 

Students  have  free  access  to  the  shelves.  The  topical  method  of 
study  which  is  generally  used  in  the  several  departments  of  instruc- 
tion requires  a  large  amount  of  reference  work.  In  this  way  students 
are  trained  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  experi- 
enced librarian  to  know  and  ust  books.  The  librarian  will  meet  all 
new  students  as  often  as  may  seem  necessary,  to  give  them  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  library  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible.  Some  instruc- 
tion is  also  given  by  lectures  on  library  methods  and  juvenile  literature. 

A  good  selection  of  current  periodical  literature,  both  professional 
and  general,  is  provided.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  the 
students  to  inform  themselves  upon  current  affairs  and  gain  the  wide 
general   knowledge   that   is  necessary   for  the   successful   teacher. 


RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCE. 

Students  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  opening  devotional  exer- 
cises each  morning,  unless  excused,  and  are  expected  to  attend  on 
Sunday  the  church  of  their  choice.  The  various  churches  of  the  city 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  services  and  Sunday  schools.  Be- 
sides this  a  branch  organization  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation exists  in  the  school.  While  no  sectarian  influence  is  found  or 
allowed,  the  spirit  and  drift  of  the  school  are  distinctly  toward  the 
Christian  ideals  of  faith  and  conduct. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  such  as  befits  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  is  based  upon  but  few  rules,  and  those  only 
which  must  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  all  good  students. 
Self-control,  as  the  essential  preparation  for  controlling  others,  and  or- 
derly, quiet,  studious  habits  for  individual  and  common  benefit  are  asked 
from  all.  Those  who  are  indisposed  to  respect  its  regulations  are  not 
desired  in  the  school.  The  pupil  whose  conduct  is  a  source  of  persist- 
ent annoyance  and  disorder  will  be  promptly  dismissed. 


EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  admitted  into  any  of  the  classes  of 
the  Normal  Department  (except  the  Kindergarten  training  classes)  pro- 
vided they  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  and  to  report  semi-annually  to  the  president  until  the  pledge  is 
fulfilled.  Persons  not  willing  so  to  pledge  themselves  may  be  received 
into  the  above  classes  on  the  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  per  term 
in  advance,  one-half  payable  at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the 
middle  of  the  term.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Kindergarten  training  class 
is  $10  per  term. 

The  ordinary  price  of  board,  including  furnished  room,  light,  and 
heat,  is  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  week.  Those  desiring  to  board  them- 
selves can  obtain  rooms  at  very  reasonable  rates.  This  mode  of  econo- 
mizing, however,  cannot  be  recommended,  as  experience  has  generally 
shown    it    to    be    conducive    neither    to    health    nor    to    scholarship. 

New  students  on  arriving  in  the  city  should  come  directly  to  the 
office  of  the  president,  where  they  will  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
boarding  houses  and  rooms  from  which  they  can  make  selection.  Such 
lists  cannot  be  sent  upon  application  by  letter,  as  it  is  desirable  that 
the    students    make   their   own    choice    after   personal    inspection. 

The  price  of  unfurnished  rooms  is  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  month,  ac- 
cording to  size,  location,  conveniences,  etc.  Furnished  rooms  cost  from 
$5  to  $8  per  month,  according  to  location  and  excellence.  Two  students 
usually    occupy    a    room. 

All  necessary  text  books  can  be  rented  from  the  school;  the  fee 
is  $1.50  per  term,  which  insures  the  privilege  of  the  reference  and  mis- 
cellaneous library.  Books  from  the  latter  are  loaned  to  pupils  for  two 
weeks.  Students  are  advised  to  bring  for  purpose  of  reference  such 
text  books  as  they  may  have.  Those  who  prefer  to  purchase  the  text 
books   can   obtain  them   at   the   school   at   wholesale   prices. 


CONFLUENCE   OF    BLUE    EARTH    AND  MINNESOTA   RIVERS. 


♦M1NNEOPA    FALLS. 
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In  the  Elementary  School  the  tuition  is  25  etuis  per  week  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  30  cents  in  the  Beventh  and  eighth  grades 
In  eacli  grade   all    Deeded    text   hooks   arc    furnished,   for   which    there    is 

a  rental  fee  of  25  cents  pec  terra  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and 
35  cents  per  term  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Books  are  free 
in  all   dt  her  grades. 


THE    MANKATONIAN. 


The  Mankatonian  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  edited  and 
published  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  School.  It  reflects  the  life  of 
the   school   and  is   well   sustained. 


CLASS    MEMOBIALS. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  the  pleasant  custom  of  the  graduating 
classes  to  present  to  the  school  at  their  departure  memorials  which 
might  remain  to  testify  of  their  regard  for  their  Alma  Mater.  The 
earliest  classes  planted  memorial  trees,  but  when  space  in  the  grounds 
was  filled  works  of  art  were  selected  as  shown  by  the  following  list: 
Class  of  1899 — An  urn,  carved  from  Mankato  limestone,  for  the  school 
lawn. 

Class  of   1890 — A  large  etching  for  the  library. 

Class  of  1891 — A  library  clock. 

Class   of   1892 — A  silk   flag,  draped   over   the   assembly   room. 

Class  of  1893 — A  statue  of  Minerva,  of  heroic  size. 

Class   of    1895 — Statue   of   Hebe  and   of   Winged   Victory. 

Class   of    1896 — A   statue   of   Apollo   Belvedere. 

Class    of    1897— A    statute    of    Venus    of    Milo. 

Class   of    1898 — A   statute    of   Diana  and   the   Stag. 

Closs   of  1899 — Joined  with   the   faculty  and  alumni   in  presenting  to  the 

school   a   bronze    portrait   bust    of   the   late   President 

Searing. 
Class   of   1900 — A  fine  copy  of  Sewell's  mural  painting,   "The   Canterbury 

Pilgrims." 
Classes    of    1901,    1902,    1903,    1905,    1906,    1907,    1908    and    1909— Beautiful 

stained   glass    windows   for  the   assembly   room. 
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NORMAL     SCHOOL    DIPLOMAS     AS     STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 

Diplomas  of  the  State  Normal  School  are  valid  as  certificates  of 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state  under 
the    following    provisions: 

(1)  A  full  diploma  of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  is  made  a 
temporary  state  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for  the  two  years  of  actual 
teaching  service  required  by  the  normal   student's   pledge. 

(2)  After  two  years  of  service  the  diploma  may  be  countersigned 
by  the  President  of  the  school  from  which  it  was  issued,  and  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  service  has  been  successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  supervis- 
ing school  authorities  under  whom  it  was  rendered.  Such  endorsement 
will  make  the  diploma  a  state  certificate  for  life. 

Elementary  diplomas  issued  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1910,  and  those  issued 
to  students  already  enrolled  will  be  endorsed  for  five  years 
years  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching.  Under  the  act  of  1909, 
elementary  diplomas  except  as  just  stated  will  not  be  renewed  by  en- 
dorsement. Those  who  shall  secure  such  diplomas  by  the  completion  of 
three  years  of  the  standard  course  may  have  them  extended  for  three 
additional   years   by   completing  the   fourth  year   of   the  course   of  study. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  accept  standings 
from  the  State  Normal  Schools  in  subjects  prescribed  for  teachers' 
certificates  under  such  conditions   as  he   may   establish. 


TO     SUPERINTENDENTS     AND     OTHER     SCHOOL 

OFFICERS. 

These  officers  can  materially  aid  the  cause  of  public  education  by 
sending  to  the  State  Normal  School  through  suggestion,  encouragement 
of  information,  such  young  people  as  they  believe  particularly  qualified 
by  nature  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Only  those  who  have  sound  health 
and  good  mental  endowment  should  be  directed  to  the  school. 

In  turn,  the  school  is  fully  aware  of  its  duty  to  school  officers, 
and  will  endeavor  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  The  presi- 
dent will  cheerfully  aid,  as  far  as  practicable,  superintendents  and  other 
officers  in  securing  good  teachers.  Great  care  will  be  taken  in  recom- 
mending a  teacher  for  a  given  position,  provided  full  particulars  of  re- 
quirements  are   given.     General   letters   of  recommendation  are   no   longer 
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granted    to   graduates.     Personal   letters  to   school   officers,   detailing   the 
merits  and   defects    (if  any)    of  an  applicant,  will   be  sent  on   application. 


COKEESPONDENCE. 

All    letters    of    inquiry    and    requests    for    catalogues    should    be    ad- 
dressed   to. 

CHARLES  H.  COOPER,  President, 

Mankato,   Minn. 
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STUDENTS -THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


GRADUATE    COUBSES. 


SENIOR  GRADUATE  CLASS. 


Oliva  Bjorklundj  Meriden.  la. 
Julia  C.  Burns,  Mapleton. 
Emma  R.  Bjonerud,  Conover,  la. 
Ella  A.  Becking,  Fairmont. 
Franklin  C.  Clapp,  Mankato. 
Margrete  Fahey,  Belle  Plaine. 
Julia  M.  Haseltine,  Minneapolis. 
Coletta  M.  Janda,  Mankato. 
Elsie   E.  Koch,  New  Ulm. 
Lottie  M.  Jones,  Cashton,  Wis. 
Myrtle  B.  Lee,  Mankato. 
Susan  C.  McGrath,  Rushford. 


Laura  M.  Merritt,  St.  Peter. 
Louise  L.  Merritt,   St.  Peter. 
Elizabeth  Mott,  Mankato. 
Harry  J.  Palmer,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Winifred  Peck,  Shakopee. 
Mabel  Rinaldo,  Miles  City,  Mont. 
Joy    Sherin,    Mankato. 
Winnifred  W^atson,   Winnebago. 
Ella  M.  Young,  Faribault. 
Phoebe  J.  Young,  Faribault. 
Anna  F.  Zoch,  Montgomery. 


JUNIOR  GRADUATE  CLASS. 


Lucy  M.  Adams,  Jasper. 
Helen   M.  Alworth,   Mankato. 
Florence  Anderson,  Franklin. 
Elsie  Barton,  Gravity,  la. 
Mary  I.  Dunze,  St.  James. 
Laura   S.  Fulton,  St.   Paul. 
Creetie  L.  Gilmore,  Mapleton. 


Alice  K.  Hanson,  Mankato. 

Marie  Heveron,  Waterville. 

Hans  Johnson.  Lamberton. 

Ima  L.  Juni,  New  Ulm. 

Louis  L.  Landberg,  Marine  Mills. 

Selma  Lipp,  New  Ulm. 

Joseph  L.  Tallman,  Vernon  Center. 


SEXIOR  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  CLASS. 


Lulu  M.  Corliss,  Abbotsford,  Wis. 
Agnes  C.  Coveny.  Minneapolis. 
Hulda  Erickson,  Sacred  Heart. 
Eleanor   Harroun,  Luverne. 
Minda  C.  Johnson,  Mankato. 
Martha  M.  Larson,  Centerville,  S.  D. 


Rena  K.  Lindsley,  Owatonna. 

Cecile  R.   Miller,  Waseca. 

Bertha  M.  Penhale,  Mankato. 

Zoe  G.   Seger,  Winnebago. 

Lulu  L.   Putnam,  Rushmore. 

Ruth   B.   Whiting,   A.  B.  Northfield. 


JUNIOR  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  CLASS. 


Bessie  M.  Allen,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Margaret  Bangerter,  Mankato. 
Lucile  Brandenburg,   Mankato. 
Lillian  Coughlan,  Mankato. 
Mary  A.  Goodrich,  Durand,  Wis. 
Lillian   Harlin,  Mankato. 
Genevieve   Lenihan,    Lakeville. 


Marion  S.  Mitchell,  Devils  Lake,  N. 

D. 
Mildred  Morehart,  Mankato. 
Martha   Swain,  Elysian. 
Clara   D.    Wickham,    Cresco,    la. 
Martha  Wiecking,  Mankato. 
Eleanor   Wood,  Mankato. 
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Mable  Abbett,  Lamberton. 
Pearl  A.  Adams.  Mapleton. 
M\  il  le   M.   Amtsbauer,  Franklin. 
Alma   C.  Anderson,  Le  Sueur. 
Minnie    Anderson,   Northfield. 
Marie   Angemeier,  Le  Sueur. 
Mary   E.  Ash,  Mankato. 
Mabel  M.   Austin.  Madelia. 
Maude  Barrj  .  Tracy. 
Muriel  J.  Beach,  Litchfield. 
Edith  A.  Bethke,  Waseca. 
Loida  Clara  Beussman.  New  Ulm. 
Hortense  Bodelson,  Red  Wing. 
Tillie  Bolin,  La   Salle. 
Louise  Breher,  Owatonna. 
Rose  K.  Breher,  Owatonna. 
Hannah  F.  Burggren,  Cannon  Fal. 
Josie  I.  Burggren,   Cannon  Falls. 
Alton    D.    Butterfield,    Sherburn. 
Margaret   E.  Byrne,  Le  Sueur. 
Blanche  Callister,  Kenyon. 
Alfhild  R.  Carlson,  Kasota. 
Marguerite  H.  Carr,  Minneapolis. 
Lucy  F.  Clark,  Lamberton. 
Mary  Clarkin,  Montgomery. 
Maude  H.   Clifford,  Mapleton. 
Georgia  E.  Cluxton,  Mankato. 
Margaret  Condon,  Fulda. 
Josie  A.  Cox,  Adrian. 
Laura  A.  Cragun,  Jordan. 
Cecile  C.  Credicott,  Mapleton. 
Leah  B.  Credicott,  Mapleton. 
Mildred   F.    Crowe,   Amboy. 
Edith  H.  Crowley,  St.  James. 
Florence  Cutting,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Ella  K.  Delaney,  Edgerton. 
Mary  L.  Downey,  Owatonna. 
Stella  Drake,  Madelia. 
Vera  L.  Drake,  Madelia. 
Emma  E.  Dressel,  Le  Sueur. 
Mabel  E.   Dunwell,  St.  Peter. 
Alice  L.  Ericson,  Red  Lake  Falls. 
Anna  Erickson,  Kasson. 
Annie   Erickson,  Kasota. 
Ida   S.   Erickson,   Elbow  Lake. 
Gertrude   Evans,   Pipestone. 
Gladys  Evans,  Pipestone. 
Margaret  Fagan,  Doon,  la. 
Mary  E.  Feely,  Farmington. 
Joyce  E.  Fiero,  Mankato. 
Jessie  E.  Finley,  Janesville. 


Arthur  I.  Frantz,  Sleepy   Eye. 
Edward   Frantz,  Sleepy   Eye. 
Lyvina   Freeman,   Minneapolis. 
Alida   E.  Friedman,  Minneapolis. 
Amy   Frisco,    Franklin. 
Ma\ni<>   Gamble,   Springfield. 
Mildred   M.    Gambold,    Waterville. 
Thea    M.  Gilbertson,  New  Richland. 
Rose  E.  Gilday,  Janesville. 
Olga   Clara  Grabow,  Morgan. 
Mabel  Grundemeyer,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Fred  J.  Grupe,  Sherburn. 
Tillie  F.  Hadliek,  Blue  Earth. 
Sadie  Hall,  Winnebago. 
Hazel  V.  Hamm,  Mapleton. 
Isabel  D.  Hanke,  St.  James. 
Anna  Hanson,  Evan. 
Harvey  Hanson,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Nellie  Hanson,  Sleepy   Eye. 
Mabel  J.  Henderson,  Redwood  Falls. 
Ovidia  Hendrickson,  Sacred  Heart. 
Minerva   L.   Herrmann,   Henderson. 
Jessie  M.  Heydon,  Mankato. 
Anna  Hiebert,  Cottonwood. 
Mary  Hiebert,  Mountain  Lake. 
Benjamin    Hildyard,    Worthington. 
Gertrude  E.  Hill,  Lime  Springs,  la. 
Elsie    R.   Hinchley,   Owatonna. 
Harriet  L.  Hinderman,  Fairfax. 
Katherine  Hogan,  Waseca. 
Eleanor  Horst,  Le  Sueur. 
Carl  J.  Hovey,  Bruce,  S.  D. 
Anna  M.  Isaacs,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Lucy  J.  Jelinek,  New  Prague. 
Cary   Johnson,  Lake   Crystal. 
Gena  J.  Johnson,  Lake  Crystal. 
Gina    Johnson,    Comfrey. 
Hannah  C.  Johnson,  Sacred  Heart. 
Inga  S.  Johnson,  New  Richland. 
Mae  Jones,  Lime  Springs,  la. 
Frieda  M.  Kakuschke,   Waseca. 
Theresa  K.   Kenney,  Mankato. 
Elizabeth    P.   Keyes,   Janesville. 
Anna  Kienlon,  New  Ulm. 
Frances   C.   King,  Janesville. 
Robert  Kirkconnell,  Sleepy   Eye. 
Lettie  L.  Kjorlaug.  Madelia. 
Emma  Kleinschmidt,  Mankato. 
Ernest  T.  Kline,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Augusta  L.  Koller,  Le  Sueur. 
Emil  Lange,  Porter. 
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Clara  Larson,  Canby. 

Esther  O.  Larson,  Cannon  Falls. 

Celestine  Leary,  Sleepy  Eye. 

Minnie  C.  Lee,  Faribault. 

Jennie  E.  Lewis,  St.  Paul. 

Frieda  L.  Lindstaedt,  Fairmont. 

Anna  G.  Lockrem,  Northfield. 

Gracia  Loehl,  St.  Peter. 

Emma  A.  Logan,  Le  Sueur. 

Clara  A.  Logenfeil,  Shakopee. 

Alma  C.  Lund,  Gibbon. 

Sarah  C.  McAllister,  Slayton. 

Mayme  S.  McGovern,  Mankato. 

Elizabeth    L.    McGrath,    Rushford. 

Mae   McLaughlin,  Waterville. 

Ada  McLeod,  Le  Sueur. 

Frances  McMichael,  Vernon  Center. 

Elizabeth   B.   McNamara,  Madelia. 

Mabel   S.    Madson,    Madelia. 

Mary  Malone,  Woodstock. 

Elleota  M.  Manske,  Mankato. 

Agnes  Manthey,  Mankato. 

Ella  J.  Markham.  Mankato. 

Lida  M.  Martin,  Windom. 

Luella   G.  Matheu.   Henning. 

Verena   E.   Matzener,   Mankato. 

Alma  M.  Maurer,  Gaylord. 

Elsa  A.  Meister,  Kasota. 

Helen  Merriman,  Wells. 

Cora  S.  Mickelson,  Mankato. 

Ida  V.  Monson,  Gibbon. 

Mabel  Montgomery,  Sleepy  Eye. 

Lottie  Moore,  Le  Sueur. 

Hannah  E.  Mountain,  Good  Thunder 

Catherine  Mountain,  Good  Thunder. 

Lillian  C.  Mountain,  Good  Thunder. 

Julia  E.  Murphy,  Mankato. 

Mamie  M.  Murphy,  Sleepy  Eye. 

Ruth  M.  Murray,  Marshall. 

Loline  A.  Musch,  Marshall. 

Clara   A.  Neidt,  Waseca. 

Augusta  V.  Nelson,  Kasota. 

Frieda  A.  Nelson,  Madelia. 

Hilda   Nelson,  Winthrop. 

Selma  C.  Nelson,  Wells. 

Evelyn  G.  Newton,  Franklin. 

Luella   F.    Norwood,  Balaton. 

Ethel  Oliver,  Winnebago. 

Mabel  Olson,  Walnut  Grove. 

Minnie   Olson,   Mankato. 

Elise  Otterson,  Jackson. 

Luella  Overn,  Albert  Lea. 


Effie   L.   Parsons,   St.   Peter. 
Flora  M.   Patten,  Le   Sueur. 
Ethel  M.  Payton,   Slayton. 
Jessie  M.  Pedvin,  Madelia. 
Agnes  J.  Peterson,  Hayfield. 
Amanda  Peterson,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Cora   I.  Peterson,  Lyle. 
Emma  Peterson,  Kasota. 
Henrietta  S.  Peterson,  Lyle. 
Ida  M.  Peterson,  Hayfield. 
Mabel   C.  Peterson,  New  Ulm. 
Mathilda   Peterson,  Sleepy   Eye. 
Nora  Peterson,  Lyle. 
Ruth  H.  Peterson,  Kasota. 
Stella  J.  Peterson,  New  Ulm. 
Huldah  0.  Pettersen,  Madelia. 
Bernice   C.   Petrie,  Janesville. 
Hilda  F.  Peuser,  New  Ulm. 
Gladys  E.  Poole,  Truman. 
Pearl  E.  Poorker,  Janesville. 
Evalyn  A.  Powers,  Granite  Falls. 
Rose  E.  Quast,  Janesville. 
Ethel  Raymond,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Alma  J.  Rechlin,  Henderson. 
Helen  B.  Reid,  Mankato. 
Margaret  Roberts,  Lime  Springs,  la. 
Melita  Roberts,  Rochester. 
Anne  L.  Rodgers,  Park  Rapids. 
Hilda  F.  Roeder,  St.  Peter. 
Frieda   Rosenow,  Mapleton. 
Emma  R.  Rost,  St.  Peter. 
Clara  M.  Rotegard,  New  Richland. 
Mary  Rupp,  Westbrook. 
Anna  E.  Russell,  Mankato. 
May  Russell,  Mankato. 
Evon  Ryan,  Smith  Mill. 
Grace  Schabert,  St.  Peter. 
Dora  C.   Schjoll,  Sacred  Heart. 
Margaret  C.  Scully,  Le  Sueur. 
Mary  A.  Scully,  Mulberry. 
Mabel  E.  Severson,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
Nellie  M.  Sexton,  Janesville. 
Frances  G.  Shepley,  Farmington. 
Alma  Sherman,  Ceylon. 
Claire  I.   Sleeper,  Brownsdale. 
Gertrude  A.  Smith,  Waseca. 
Margaret  Somers,  St.  James. 
Jennie   M.   Sommerstad,   New   Rich- 
land. 
Mary  Somerville,  Raymond. 
Anna  M.  Spence,  Montgomery. 
Ellen    Stallcop,   Dunwell. 
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Margaret  Stanton,  Pipestone. 
I. aura    Steffer,   Arlington. 
Julia  S.  Steinke,  Le  Sueur. 
Rosalie  C.   Stevens,  Janesville. 
Julia   Stone,  Westbrook. 
Agnes   Studelska,    Mankato. 
Edna  Sumner,  Winnebago. 
Emma  Swenson,  Kasota. 
Joseph    Swenson,  New    Richland. 
May  C.  Swift,  Tracy. 
Viola    Thorwarth,    St.    Paul. 
Vera  M.  Tollerson,   Madelia. 
Inez  M.  Tupper,  Comfrey. 
Claire  V.  Turner,  Blue  Earth. 
Andrea   Uleberg,   Hayfield. 
Laura  H.  Ulrich,  St.  Peter. 


Teresa   I-  Van   Kinder,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Frank   Waggoner,  Janesville. 
Elsie    E.  Wagner,  New  Richland. 
Ellen    L.  Welch,  Marshall. 
Esther  M.  Werthenbach,  Dodge  Cen- 
ter. 
Grace  M.  Whiting.  Spring  Valley. 
Louise  A.  Wichman,  Morton. 
Blanche  M.  Wierwill,  Le  Sueur. 
Catherine  Williams,  Lake  Crystal. 
Sadie   Williams,  Lake  Crystal. 
Lottie  Wolstad,  Sacred  Heart. 
Nelle    E,   Wood,   Waterville. 
Kathryn  L.  Zeney,  Mankato. 
Harrison  Zieske,  Sleepy  Eye. 
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ACADEMIC  --  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 


FIA^E    YEAES    ADVANCED    COURSE. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Ava  A.   Antoine,  Lake   Crystal. 
Gertrude   Clare,   Mnnkato. 
Pearl  C.  W.  Coon,  Mankato. 
Elizabeth  K.  Dodds,  Mankato. 
George   D.  Ericson,  New  Ulm. 
Lois  L.  Goodrich,  Mankato. 
Ellen  M.  Gustafson,  Mankato. 
Clara   S.   Haugen,   Edgerton. 
Hallie  M.  Horswill,  Estelline,  S.  D. 
Maude  C.  Horswill,  Estelline,  S.  D. 
Edna  B.  McKinzie,  Mankato. 


Helmina   N.   Olson,   Mankato. 
Florence    Pine,   Madison   Lake. 
Susan  C.  Pine,  Madison  Lake. 
Josephine  Riley,  Mankato. 
Emily  E.  Roust,  Mankato. 
John  Temple,  Mankato. 
Lillie  M.  Thomas,  Mankato. 
Minnie  A.  Ward,  Carver. 
Margaret   Wolfe,   Mankato. 
Belle   M.  Yendes,  Mankato. 


JUNIOR  CLASF 


Marjorie  Bohan,  Mankato. 
Etta  E.  Boston,  Mankato. 
John  F.  Crean,  Amboy. 
Joseph  E.  Cummings,  Mankato. 
Sophia   Dalager,   St.  James. 
Esther  J.  Davis,  Mankato. 
Lester  A.   Door,  Nicollet. 
John  R.  Everett,  Cleveland. 
Ethel  L.  Fairchild,  Garden  City. 
Dorothy  Flowers,  Cleveland. 
Iva  M.  Hallman,  Mankato. 


John  Hanson,   Cobden. 
Eva  B.  Harriman,  Mankato. 
Charles    W.    Holden,    Minneapolis. 
Ida   Lindsoe,   Mankato. 
Frances  McBride,  Mankato. 
James  A.  Nelson,  Morgan. 
Lucile  Rives,  Merriam  Park. 
Katherine   E.   Roberts,  Mankato. 
Evelyn  C.  Tyler,  McKinney,  N.  D. 
Pearl  A.   Williams,  Mankato. 


THIRD  YEAR  CLASS. 


Harriet  Ahlers,  Mankato. 
Selma  Bachman,  Young  America. 
Ralph  Barr,  North  Mankato. 
Ruth  Barr,  North  Mankato. 
Eleanor   Bryson.   Good   Thunder. 
Floyd   Cook,  Eagle   Lake. 
Jessie  R.  Daniels,  Mankato. 
Emma  0.  Dysthe,  Chandler. 
Pearl    Griffith,  Lamberton. 
Morris   Hancock,  Mankato. 
John  P.  Hoffman,  Round  Lake. 
Mabel  Kurth,  Mankato. 
Kaia  G.  Lindsoe,  Mankato. 
Anna  J.   Lukes.  Ivanhoe. 


Sadie  Marvin,  Hartland. 
Clara  F.  Melin,  Pine  Creek,  Mont. 
Alice    Norrell,    Springfield. 
Charles   F.   Pecholt,  Wesely. 
Belle  L.  Roe,  Mapleton. 
Melvine  P.  Roske,  Gary,  S.  D. 
Alice   Schoelkopf,  Mankato. 
Ethel    Blanche    Scott,    Mankato. 
Philip   Schweickhard,   Mankato. 
Florence   Smith,   Mankato. 
Alta   Springer,  Mankato. 
Harry  J.  Steel,  Mankato. 
Josephine  R.  Thayer,  Mankato. 
June  Van  Winkle,  Mankato. 
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SECOND   YEAR  CLASS. 


Eunice    R.    Asli,    Mankato. 
Ada    Austin.   Mankato. 
Ruth    L.    Austin,    Mankato. 
Katherine    Barden,  Waseca. 
Maude    K.    Barnes,    Mankato. 
Earl  II.  Black.  Etushmore. 
Sadie    II.    Blake,   Mankato. 
Elsie    Blume,   Belle   Plaine. 
Mary   Boland,  Blakeley. 
Ida  M.  Boughton,  Amboy. 
Maude   Bradford,    Lake    Benton. 
Joseph  J.  Brom,  Wesely. 
George    Brotherton,    Mankato. 
Hilda    P.    Carlson,    Aft  on. 
Mabel    Carstens,   Taunton. 
Katherine  Chambers,  Mankato. 
Alice  M.  Clements,  Mankato. 
Lois  I.  Clough,  Mankato. 
Jessie  M.  Cole,  Amboy. 
Anna    B.    Coulahan,  Renville. 
Eunice  Davis,  Lake  Crystal. 
Alice   G.   Demming,  Harris. 
Elmer    Doyle,    Mankato. 
Katie   A.   Duggan,  Woodstock. 
Myrtle  Dunlavy,  Madison  Lake. 
Anna    A.    Ekle,    Mankato. 
Zina   Fessenden,  Cresco,   la. 
Agnes  T.  Fingarson.  Walnut  Grove. 
Clara  Fingarson,  Walnut  Grove. 
Gerhard  J.  Frandle,  Frost. 
Louisa  Friis,  Lake  Benton. 
Amy  Gilkey,  Prior  Lake. 
Paul  B.   Gooderum,   Porter. 
Augustine  S.  Gredvig,  Delavan. 
Maude  J.  Hammett,  Springfield. 
Eva  Hammond,  Lamberton. 
Elinor  Hanson,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Olive  L.  Harriman,  Mankato. 
Fannie  C.  Harvey,  Eagle  Lake. 
Myrtle  E.  Hedberg,  Mankato. 
Edith  Herrley,  Mankato. 


Leonora    M.    1 1  ineliley.    Owatonna. 

Sadie    A.    Holberg,    Mankato. 

Eleanor  Johnson,  Mankato. 

Rose  Johnstone,   Avoca. 

Esther  Jones,  Mankato. 

Addie   M.   Kenuard.  Minnesota    Lake. 

Warner    ('.    Landfield,    Buchardville, 

La. 
( Ihloris  Lehr,  Kasota. 
Katherine    P.    Leas,   Mankato. 
Eda  Lien,  Delavan. 
Katie  Little.   Lake   Benton. 
Elva  A.  Ludke,  Woodstock. 
Stella    C.    Lyon,    Woodstock. 
Margaret   McDonald,   Minneota. 
Hazel  B.  McKinzie,  Mankato. 
Viola  Madson,  Madelia. 
Pose   C.  Mahoney,  Avoca.    . 
Mary   Masterson,  Lamberton. 
Earnest  B.  May.   Mankato. 
Matthew  Moors,  Porter. 
Olga  Mueller,  New  Ulm. 
Carrie  Muzzy.  Meriden. 
Alberta  Noe,  Mankato. 
-Joseph  Novak,  Wesely. 
Esther  M.  Odell,  Watertown. 
Joseph  Pavek,  Wesely. 
Lena    Reynolds,    Bigelow. 
Veronica  A.  Saylor,  Barnum. 
Ruth  V.   Scott,'  Mankato. 
Dean    Schweickhard.   Mankato. 
Helen  P.  Searing,  Mankato. 
Mayme  Sherlock,  Belle  Plaine. 
Lewis  L.  Shimota,  Wesely. 
Lena  Sommerfeld,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Ethel  Thomas,  Mankato. 
Louis  Thomas,  Mankato. 
John  R.  Valesh,  Wesely. 
Orestes  B.  Whisler,   West  Concord. 
Ruth  Williams,  Mankato. 
Lois    Yeaple,    Mankato. 


FIRST  YEAR   CLASS- 


Freda  Anderson,  Mankato. 
Ida  0.  Anderson,  Mankato. 
Charles  Baker,  Mankato. 
Ella  L.   Ballard,  Mankato. 
Gladys  Benner,  Mankato. 
Elizabeth  Black,  Sanborn. 
Alice  Bohan,  Mankato. 


Eva  C.  Bolin,  La  Salle. 
Ruth  C.  Carney,  Mankato. 
Irvin  A.  Comer,  Round  Lake. 
Ruby  L.  Coon,  Mankato. 
Alice  S.  H.  Cotton,  Mankato. 
Pearl  M.  Craig,  Tracy. 
Frances  M.  Crowe,  Ambov. 
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Margaret  Davies,  Mankato. 
Mvrah  Dodge,  Good  Thunder. 
Lillian  E.  Duffy,  Mankato. 
Alvina  Edwards,  Lake   Crystal. 
Mary  J.  Ellis,  Lake  Crystal. 
Catherine  B.  Evans,  Mankato. 
Ohven  Evans,  Mankato. 
Hilda    Grinde,   Porter. 
Jennie  Grover,  Walnut  Grove. 
Lena  Guth,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Emma   Hanson,   Hanska. 
Florence  G.  Hendley,  Nicollet. 
Tora    Hendrickson,    Mankato. 
Hilvina  E,  Holmgren,  Mankato. 
Ida    Isakson,    Springfield. 
Sadie  Johnson,  Kasota. 
Apolonia  Jones,   Ottawa. 
Edna  M.  Jones,  New  Ulm. 
Florence   A.   Jordan,  Mankato. 
Maude  Kempton,  Morgan. 
Pauline  Klukas,  Balaton. 
James   E.  Korbel,  Wesely. 
Louisa  Kurtz,  Bushnell. 
Mabel  L.  Larrabee,  Ronneby. 
Charles  Lapic,  Wesely. 
Kathryn  Lilly,  Janesville. 
Lora  Lulsdorff,  Mankato. 
Belle  McGucken,  Mankato. 
Chloris  C.  McKenzie,  Vesta. 
Anna  M.  Macbeth,  Mankato. 
Ralph  F.  Macbeth,  Mankato. 
Mathilda  Manderfeld,  Good  Thunder. 
J.  H.  Menton,  Kasota. 
Harlan  M.  Meredith,  Mankato. 
Agnes  E.  Moriarty,  Woodstock. 
Stella  M.  Morrison,  Mankato. 


Laura   Murphy,   Madison   Lake. 
Frances  H.  Newton,  Mankato. 
Reuben  L.  Nostdahl,  Mankato. 
Anna  Olsen,  Hankinson,  N.  D. 
Marie  H.  Pfeffer,  Mankato. 
Edna  Phinney,  De  Graft. 
La  Verne  Piatt,  Mankato. 
Laura  Potter,  Springfield. 
Bernice  C.  Pressnall,  Eagle  Lake. 
Zanna  Radabaugh,  Verona. 
Sarah   B.  Richards,   Mankato. 
Ada   Russell,  Mankato. 
May  Russell,  North  Mankato. 
Mable  Ryan,  Woodstock. 
Louis  Salet,  Mankato. 
Emma  Sather,  Porter. 
Edith  Schanck,  Worthington. 
Cora  A.  Schaub,  Jeffers. 
George  W.  Scherer,  Jr.,  Mankato. 
Clara  J.  Sjostrom,  Lafayette. 
Maude  Smith,  Wilmont. 
Clara  Spencer,  Mankato. 
Minnie  S.  C.  Strand,  Good  Thunder. 
Julia  A.  Thompson,  Ellendale. 
Florence  Wagen,  Mankato. 
Caroline    E.    Watters,    Mankato. 
Viola  A.  Weber,  Mankato. 
Raedie  Wheeler,  Slayton. 
Gilfe  Wiedenheft,  Cobden. 
Florence  M.  Wier,  Swan. 
Sarah  E.  Wigley,  Mankato. 
Hattie  R.  Will,  Prior  Lake. 
Whitney  S.  Yeaple,  Mankato. 
Herbert   E.   Young,  Mankato. 
Jennie  H.  Youngsma,  Sandstone. 


THREE  YEARS  ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


THIRD  YEAR  CLASS. 


Eda   H.   Amundson,   Frost. 
Eda  M.   Bennett,  Mankato. 
Ethel    I.    Black,    Rushmore. 
Martha    Braafladt,    Belview. 
Esfella  J.  Bragdon,  Mankato. 
Ruth    I.    Bragdon,    Mankato. 
Huldah   O.   Brendler,  Mankato. 
Minnie    M.    Chapman,   Murdock. 
Clara    Clausen,    Kenyon. 
Ida    M.    Conkling,   Mankato. 


Abbie    R.   Day,   Will  mar. 
Lulu   M.   Elliott,  Walnut  Grove. 
Robert  E.  Faricy,  Prior  Lake. 
Helen    M.    Finnegan,    Tracy. 
Elta   L.  Firestone,  Mankato. 
Lena   J.   E.    Frederick,   Hendricks. 
Alexa    Garvin,    Le    Sueur    Center. 
Gladys  L.   Gilkey,  Prior  Lake. 
Christine    M.    Heiertz,   St.   James. 
Emmett    R.    Hephner,    Marshfield. 
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Alma     M.    Hunter,    Mankato. 
Amanda    11.  Johnson,  Mankato. 
Letitia    King,    Faribault, 
tiara    R.    Kjestad,    Madelia. 
Anna.    G.     Knutson,     Mankato. 
Qj  t  ilia  J  .  Lamm,  Mankato. 
Leonora.    Lieberg,    Mankato. 
Harriet     B.    MacCallister,    Tracy. 
Lillian   P.   Muzzy,   Meriden,    \\y. 
Gena    M.    Nelson,    Mankato. 
Marie  W.  Tall',  Mankato. 
Alice    J.    Peterson,   Nicollet. 
Alma   W.   Peterson,  Grand   Meadow. 
Eleanor  Roberts,   New   Ulm. 


Mary    Schaefer,    Mankato. 

Ella  G.   Schimmelpfennig,   Mankato. 

Kale    N.    Soule,    Mankato. 
Rosella  T.   Sullivan,  Duluth. 
Edith    A.    Swanson,    Mankato. 
Archie    E.    Tanner,    Mankato. 
Mildred   Jv   Thompson,  Mankato. 
Ida    II.    Tressler,   Blue    Earth. 
May  E.   Ward,  Carver. 
Mabel    Weld,   Hadley. 
Anna  Marie   Wooley,   Utica. 
Rosalind    M.    Wooley,   Utica. 
Jessie  Wyatt,  Bigelow. 


SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 


Maud   S.   Anthony,  Granada. 
Agnes    E.    Baynes,    Eagle    Lake. 
Florence    G.    Baynes,    Mankato. 
Emma   Bestland,   Hanley    Falls. 
Iva    E.    Bigelow,    Dodge    Center. 
Mabel    Bocan.    Loma,    N.    D. 
Maud  L.   Bowen,  Good   Thunder. 
Hannah    Brady,    Edgerton. 
Ida    M.    Brandt,    Rushmore. 
Mary    Catherine    Brick,    New    Rich- 
land. 
Anna   M.    Brude,   Mankato. 
Agnes    L.    Cahill,    Janesville. 
Anna    L.    Carlson,    Lake    Crystal. 
Effie    Conkling,  Mankato. 
Mabel  W.   Cottingham,   Windom. 
Loretta    Daly,    Madison    Lake. 
Nellie    L.    Dynes,    Kilkenny. 
Julia    S.    Ellingsen,    Mankato. 
Ruth    E.    Errington,    Northfield. 
Ida    Fuller,    Mankato. 
Alice    H.    Goodrich,    Mapleton. 
Matilda  H.  Hanson,  Round  Lake. 
Mabel   M.    Harlin,    Mankato. 
Anna    Haubrich,    New    Ulm. 
Mary    M.    Hayden,    Janesville. 
Hannah    Hendricks,    Sacred    Heart. 
Lena    B.    Herrick,    Albion,    Mich. 
Bessie  Hess,  Le   Sueur  Center. 
Edith    S.    Iliff,    Winnebago. 
Agnes    E.    Jorgenson,   Ceylon. 


Sadie    King,   Faribault. 
Trade    M.   Kranz,   Mankato. 
Anna  Larson,  Minneota. 
Cecelia    M.    Leick,    Madelia. 
Ruth    C.    Lueben,    Appleton. 
Margaret  I.   McCall,   Brewster. 
Catherine     A.    Mackey,    New    Rich 

land. 
Louise    E.    Mudeking,    Tracy. 
May  me    E.    Mullen,    Mapleton. 
Anna   Murphy,    Huntley. 
Belle    E.    Nichols,    Edgerton. 
Merle    Richardson,    Lake    Crystal. 
Jaroslav    J.    Rimnac,    Wesely. 
Blanche    E.    Russell,   Mankato. 
Edna    Sharp,   Mankato. 
Bergitta    Sherdahl,    Granite    Falls. 
Minnie   Sherlock,   Belle   Plaine. 
Louise  Anna  Shoemaker,  Mankato. 
Anna   M.   Smith,  Kilkenny. 
Ruth    Stegner,   Hendricks. 
Eda    Steel,   Eagle  Lake. 
Bessie    Thorgerson,    Kiester. 
Katherine    Trampert,    Mankato. 
Edith   F.   Voss,  Worthington. 
Ray    C.    Weech,   Westbrook. 
Selma   A.   Wiemann,    Henderson. 


FIRST  YEAR  CLASS 


Mary    B.    Anderson,    Sacred   Heart. 
Lucy    Armstrong,    Mankato. 
Jennie    M.    Arndt,   Courtland. 


Margaret   M.   Barron,   Rushmore. 
Clara  E.   Bean,  Comfrey. 
Rosa    Bean,    Madelia. 
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Leora    G.    Blanchard,    Balaton. 
Marie   L.  Bocan,  Loma. 
Stella    R.    Bouchard,    New    Ulm. 
Alary    A.    Brady,    New    Richland. 
Laura    Brick,    New    Richland. 
Vidella   Brouillard,   Monterey. 
R  igna    Brude,    Mankato. 
Rena    Carver,    Marshall. 
Hilma    Cedarholm,    Balaton. 
Sumner   L.   Clark,  Avoca. 
Ada   Clements,   Clements. 
Margaret    Conway,    Waseca. 
Florence    M.    Dahms,    Clements. 
Addie    Daly,    Henderson. 
Laura   F.   Davis,    Walnut   Grove. 
Bertha  De  Coch,  Ghent. 
Carrie   B.   Deegan,   Mankato. 
Mary    C.    Deegan,    Mankato. 
Hazel   J.    Edwards,    Mankato. 
Amy    V.   Elliott,   Walnut   Grove. 
Cora    M.    Elliott,  Walnut    Grove. 
Arthur   Farisy,   Franklin. 
Gertrude    E.   Fering,   Lamberton. 
Florence    Foster,    Eagle    Lake. 
Clara     L.    Freemott,    Alden. 
Cora   Fromm,   Currie. 
Mary    Funfar,    Glenville. 
Anna    P.    Galvin,   Rushmore. 
Elsie  S.  Gekeler,  Smith's  Mill. 
Rose"  Gervais,  Ghent. 
Gladys  J.  Gibney,  Eden  Valley. 
Jennie   A.   Gilbert,   Hudson. 
Addie    Gilmore,    Mankato. 
Laura   Goodwin,  Wilder. 
Lottie  J.  Gottschalk,  Judson. 
Agnes    Goyette,    Ghent. 
Emily    S.    Graven,    Grogan. 
Harry    0.    G ruber,    Dundas. 
Eleanor   G.    Haas,    Waseca. 
Cecelia    C.    Hammel,   Janesville. 
Mabel    E.    Hanson,    Round   Lake. 
Cynthia    P.    Harbo,    Courtland. 
Cecelia    Healy,   Waseca. 
Lois    E.    Hengel,    Fairmont. 
Nellie    Beatrice    Hippie,    Russell. 
Robert   J.   Hodapp,  Eagle   Lake. 
Winnie    Hokanson,    Slayton. 
Esther    Holden,    Estherville. 
Josephine    Holmes,    Waseca. 
Leonharda    Huseth,    Kenyon. 
Ingeborg  Hustvedt,   Cannon   Falls. 
Martha    M.    Janke,    Janesville. 
Susan    E.    Jardine,    Castlewood. 


Mabel  L.   Johnson,  Judson. 
Rachel  E.  Johnston,  Kiester. 
Kittie    C.   Jones,   Mankato. 
Margaret    E.   Kaniut,   Holloway. 
Minnie   E.   Karlson,   Sanborn. 
Naomi   H.   Kennedy,   Murdock. 
Tenia   Kettleson,   Jackson. 
Laura   Kjos,   Kenyon. 
Alma    C.   Kroeger,   Mankato. 
Lydia    Lange,   Mankato. 
Rosa  J.  Larson,  Alden. 
Minnie  Lee,  St.  James. 
Mabel    Lewis,    Springfield. 
Esther   Lindquist,    Lafayette. 
Myrtle   M.   Lindquist,   Dundee. 
Nora    L.    Lund,    Kenyon. 
Hulda    S.   Lundeen,    Alexandria. 
Sara  V.  Lynch,  Henderson. 
Marie  J.  McNerney,  Blue  Earth. 
Anna   Mac   Rae,   Morgan. 
Hattie    E.    Madson,    Madelia. 
Hilda    Madson,    Madelia. 
Alma   M.   Magley,    Eagle    Lake. 
Mayme    L.    Maher,   Montgomery. 
Mabel  Mettler,  Mankato. 
Frances    B.   Mohr,   Mankato. 
Mary    Mortenson,    W7elcome. 
Agnes   Mulcahey,    Waterville. 
Tina  A.  Mullen,  Mankato. 
Mary  M.  Mullen,  Mankato. 
Clarice    Murphy,    Madison    Lake. 
Grace   Naylon,   Adrian. 
Sadie  A.  Nelson,  Walnut  Grove. 
Clara   Ness,   Spring  Grove. 
Ella    S.   Neubert,   Mankato. 
Emma    I.    Olberg,    Northfield. 
Ida  Olson,  Dundee. 
Agnes   A.  Page,  Jackson. 
Bessie   E.    Page,   Jackson. 
Agnes    Peterson,    Garvin. 
Clara   J.   Peterson,   Butterfield. 
Florence   Peterson,   Round   Lake. 
Ida   Peterson,   Freeborn. 
Ina   B.   Pettis,   St.   Peter. 
Cora   A.   Posz,   Sanborn. 
Elizabeth    M.    Powers,    Woodstock. 
Rosa  M.  Priebe,  Waseca. 
Ellen  I.  Reed,  Bricelyn. 
Inex  M.   Reed,  Bricelyn. 
Mary  R.  Reed,  Milroy. 
Crystal  Reiman,  Lake  Crystal. 
Lena  Reins,  Ruthton. 
Gladys  A.  Robertson,  Kiester. 
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Olive   Elomack,  Mankato. 
Vera    A.    Rooney,   Madelia. 

Sophia    I.   Roth,   Alexandria. 
Bertha   A.  Ruen,  Ruthton. 
Nettie   J.    Ruen,    Ruthton. 
Emma    A.   1  i n j >]>.  Westbrook. 
Edith    M.  Saunders,   Blue    Earth. 
Harry  W.  Saunders,  Blue  Earth. 
Adeline  B.  Schaus,  Mankato. 
Anna   L.  Schavesdick,  Sleepy  Eye 
Ida  Schultz,  Aurora,  S.  1). 
Emma  A.  Seltz,  Waconia. 
Agnes  Seymour,  Janesville. 
Helen  E.  Smith.  Jackson. 
Margaret  B.  Smith,  Kilkenny. 
Alta  Somerville,  Raymond. 
Sophie  M.  Stomne,'  Wilder. 
Dora  A.  Taylor,  Mankato. 
Emily  A.  Tavlor,  Adrian. 


Margarel    A.   Tessmer,   Marshall. 
Ella    Thorn,   <  ologne, 
Mary    II.  Tillman,   Mankato. 
Mary  C.  Tooker,   Elysian. 
Mabel  A.  Vallance,  Lake  Wilson. 
Achiel    Vanden    Bergh,  Ghent. 
Hazel    M.    Wade,    Edgerton. 
Edna   B.  Wallace,  Wilder. 
Frances  E.  Wallace,  Wilder. 
Emma    M.  Wenl  lent ,  Janesville. 
Mabel   Westby,  Bigelow. 
Janie   Weum,   KLenyon. 
Hattie  Wheeler,  Slayton. 
Nellie  E.  Wherley,  Belle  Plaine. 
Ida   Winkler,  Kinbrae. 
Madge  E.  Witmer,  Delavan. 
Julie    M.   Young,  .Madison  Lake. 
Martha    A.  Zelnn,  Mankato. 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 


Carrie    Brewster,    Mankato. 
Marie  Burmeister,  New  Ulm. 
Charles  C.  Conley,  Minneapolis. 
Emma   G.   Conley,   Minneapolis. 
Glenn  B.  Crouch,  St.  James. 
Sadie  V.  Dempsey,  Windom. 
Kathryn  Duggan,   Belle   Plaine. 
Florence   C.   Eggleston,  Mankato. 
Marie   Ens  tad,  Lamberton. 
Jeanette  Funk,  Mankato. 
Inez  A.  Goodrich,  Mapleton. 
Josephine  Hallum,  Alden. 
Clara  Halverson,  Revere. 


Olga  Johnson,  Mankato. 
Clara   Kelly,   Mankato. 
Anna  Lloyd,  Mankato. 
Pearl  F.  Owen,  Cottonwood. 
Elsie    Schlefke,    WTatertown. 
Florence   Sheldon,  Mankato. 
Lora  L.  Snyder,    WTells. 
Mary  A.  Strunk,  Shakopee. 
Eliza    E.   Tenney,   Mankato. 
Mabel  Thomas,  Mankato. 
Emma  M.   Voldahl,   Frost. 
Maude  Willard,  Mankato. 
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THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL. 


A.  EIGHTH. 


Lawrence  Brewer. 
Kathryn  Brown. 
Cornell  Buffham. 
Jessie  Collins. 
Robert  Cooper. 
Carrie  Deegan. 
Alvina  Edwards. 
Mamie  Ellis. 
Meredith    Griffith. 
Daniel  Hanlon. 
Julia  Hammond. 


Ludvig  Hansen. 
Hilvina   Holmgren. 
Ruth  Housgard. 
Ethel  Hughes. 
Eunice  Hughes. 
Floyd  Hynson. 
Carl  Jacobson. 
Fanny  Jones. 
Hazel  Jones. 
Hannah  Knudson. 
Mabel  Larrabee. 


James  Lester. 
Anna  Macbeth. 
Tillie  Manderfeld. 
Stella   Morrison. 
Edna  MacDonald. 
Florence  Nitzkowski 
Lena  Peterson. 
Ellis   Schweickhard. 
Clara  Sjostrom. 
Ethel  Thayer. 
Lydia  Weber. 


B.  EIGHTH 


Mabel  Allen. 
Gurnsey  Bacon. 
Ray  Cummings. 
Katie  Dempsey. 
Henry  Feldbusch. 
William  Fenger. 
Elroy  Fitzgerald. 
Edna  Lundquist. 


Herman  Heese. 
Frank  Henlein. 
Nellie  Hotaling. 
Charles  Lapic. 
Grace  Lang. 
Mary  Lloyd. 
Elisabeth  Meyers. 
Louise  Moehlenbrock 


Mabel   Ostrom. 
Valta  Peterson. 
Addie  Romack. 
Otto  Saenger. 
Liddith   Sayler. 
Louis  Strobel. 
Katherine  Works. 


A.  SEVENTH. 


Esther  Berg. 
Jessie  Burwell. 
Mary  Burton. 
Marie  Carlson 
Gertrude  Clements. 


Marcella    Fricke. 
Pearl  Gjestrum. 
Minnie  Hammond. 
Charles    Hersman. 
Hazel  Kurth. 


Sheldon  Little. 
Agnes  Meyer. 
Elsa    Schirrschmidt. 
Nettie  Tennyson. 
Dayton  Thayer. 


B.  SEVENTH- 


Paul  Affolter. 
Frank  Balkenhol. 
Frank  Bastyr. 
Harry   Berg. 
John  Crow. 
Miriam    Davies. 
John    Fitzgerald. 
Edwin  Gredvig. 


Lewis  Hendley. 
Jacob  Jacobson. 
Nellie  James. 
Lenhart  Johnson. 
Rose  Kelley. 
Ernest  Koetting. 
Alex  Krautkremer. 
Margaret  Lindahl. 


Earl  Morgan. 
Hue  Perry. 
Nona  Quiggle. 
Theresia    Schaub. 
Walter  Strobel. 
Chris   Struck. 
Harold  Yeaple. 
Frank  Yenter. 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 


Paul  Affolter. 
Fenner  Buffham. 
Fred    Carlson. 
Mark  Coughlan. 
Margaret  Funston. 
Charles  Hancock. 
Linda  Hansen. 
Russell  Hauck. 
Alice  Hayward. 
Esther  Johnson. 


Lenhart  Johnson. 
Earl   Kimble. 
Merrol  Kimble. 
Daniel  Lloyd. 
Reuben  Lundquist. 
Irene  Lurth. 
Arline  Menton. 
Clayton  Moore. 
Charles  Priem. 
Adelaide  Rood. 
Henry  Sanger. 


Theresia  Schaub. 
Harrison   Schmitt. 

Helen  Schmitt. 
Margaret  Schmitt. 
Irene  Schoelkopf. 
John  Thew. 
Francis  Wade. 
Etha  Welton. 
Lottie  Williams. 
Katherine  Wise. 


A.   FIFTH   GRADE. 


Hanley  Aitken. 
^^^a]lis  Bacon. 
Margaret  Dackius. 
Warren  Dauber. 
Ella  Dueball. 
Allegra   Eldridge. 


Walter  Morrison. 
Margaret    Geddes. 
Genevieve  Gjestrum. 
Augusta  Hadt. 
Helen  Hart. 
Clara    Kockeritz. 
Lucile  Malzahn. 


Howard  Nelson. 
Elizabeth  Pell. 
Laura   Pell. 
Arthur   Randolph 
Sarah  Toevs. 
Ruth   Young. 


B.  FItTH  GRADE. 


Linna  Barnes. 
Hale   Clements. 
Dorothy  Comstock. 
Gladys  Gulp. 
Myfanwy  Evans. 


Lucile  Fisher. 
Fannie  Halstead. 
Claude  Masters. 
Victor  Nitzkowski. 
Leila  Owen. 


Lester  Patterson. 
Paul  Jones. 
Medora  Randolph 
Elmer  Slama. 
Curtis  Snow. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


Burlyn  Barnes. 
Floyd  Coalter. 
Clifford  Draper. 
William   Flanagan. 
Ewalt  Hadt. 


Pearl  Hammond. 
Mabel  Larson. 
Hazel  Ledbeter. 
Lillian  Lindholm. 
Donald  Owen. 


Harold  Schoelkopf. 
Jane  Schwarz. 
Beatrice  Sleight. 
Ray  Yeaple. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 


Lester  Barnes. 
Elmer    Berg. 
Helen  Carlson. 
Seclest   Carney. 
Lucile  Coalter. 
Al   Cyphers. 
Vada  Cyphers. 
Grace   Eldridge. 


Enid   Evans. 
Helen   Hodge. 
Irene   Hughes. 
Emil    Larson. 
Mabel  Ledbetter. 
Roland   Patterson. 
Helen  Pell. 
Arthur  Schanb. 


Glenn  Scott. 
Hazel    Scott. 
Mark  Stein. 
Hazel  Strickland. 
Louise  Vogel. 
Winnifred  Warren. 
Marian  Wilson. 
Alice  Young. 


A.  SECOND  GRADE. 


Rollin  Austin. 
( Jeorge  Hedt. 
Louise   Holbrook 
Grace   Jones. 


George  Larson. 
Earl  Lindahl. 
Virginia  Lindholm. 
Margaret   Masters. 
Edith   Schwartz. 


Edward    Searing. 
Fanchon  Sickle. 
Alice  Slama. 
John  Willard. 


B.  SECOND  GRADE. 


Myrtle  Barnes. 
Violet  Berndt. 
Robert  Brown. 
Ruth    Bullham. 


Leona    Hauck. 
Albeit    Hedt. 
Lyle  Jones. 
Charles    Ledbeter. 


William  Lloyd. 
Edgar  Weaver. 
George    White. 


FIRST    GRADE. 


Walter  Bogart. 
Edith  Cyphers. 
Lyle  Cyphers. 
Marjorie    Dailey. 


Ceridwen   Evans. 
Parna   Hodge, 
(ail    Kuehne. 
Orville  Mickelson. 
Clyde  Strickland. 


Elmer  Uppstrom. 

Leona  Van  Ness. 
Violet  Van  Ness. 
Elizabeth    Young. 


B.  FIRST  GRADE. 


Eleanor   Holbrook 
John  Klein. 


Harold   Schmidt. 
Brett  Taylor. 


CaroJ  Taylor. 


MANKATO,   MINNESOTA. 


KINDKUdAKTHN. 


Ralph    Adams. 
Lowell    Hates. 
Helen    Beach. 
Chester    Beard. 
James     Benedict. 
Blai  ciic    Benztson. 
Blanche    Benzton. 
George    Bogart. 
Freeman    Brooks. 
Lester  Clark. 
Helen  Crane. 
Mary   Crane. 
Marion   Dailey. 
Lauren  Davies. 
Donald     Engwaldson 
Donald  Fitzloff. 
Dorothy  Gerlach. 
May   G  jest  rum. 
Cedric   Gran. 
Ruel   Haenze. 
Robert    Halstead. 
Donivan    Hall. 
Dorothy    Harding. 
Howard   Hauck. 
Murray  Hawes. 


Eleanor  Holbrook. 

Mary    Holbrook. 
Richard    Hughes. 
Unhcrt   Janda. 
Benita  Johnson. 
John   Johnson. 
[Catherine    Jones. 
Dorothy   Kelly. 
Gordon   Kennedy. 
Mildred  Kimble. 
John    Klein. 
Walter  Kuehene. 
Andrew   Larson. 
Edith    Larson. 
Ruth    Macbeth. 
Irene    Masters. 
Donald  Macbeth. 
Mary    Helen    Meagh 
Cyril  Nigg. 
Lucile  Otto. 
Marie  Otto. 
Helen    Patterson. 
John  Pfau. 
Robert    Pfau. 
Gladys  Poate. 


Harold  Schmidt. 
Mertice   Schmitt. 
Carol    Schweickhardl 
Floyd  Scott. 
Stanley  Sealing. 
Bessie  Sherer. 
John  Spencer. 
Marcella     Steel. 
Sheldon  Sweiison. 
Brett  Taylor. 
Carol  Taylor. 
Leah   Taylor. 
Bradley  Troost. 
Ruth  Tirney. 
Julia  Uppstrom. 
John  Uppstrum. 
Goldie   Van   Ness. 
Willard  Waddell. 
Stella  Ward. 
Allen  White. 
Howard  Williams. 
Margaret  Wise. 
Delbert  Wood. 
Harold  Woodward. 


SUMMARY 


NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

Graduate    Courses — 

Senior    Graduate     Clacs 23 

Junior  Graduate   Class    14 

Senior     Kindergarten     Training     Class     12 

Junior    Kindergarten     Training     Class 13 

Elementary     Graduate     Class      235 

297 
Advanced    Academic-Professional    Courses — 

Senior     Class      21 

Junior    Class     21 

Third     Year     Class     28 

Second  Year  Class    81 

First     YTear     Class 85 

236 
Elementary   Course — 

Third     Year     Class 47 

Second    Year    Class     60 

First    Year    Class     147 

254 

Special     Students 25 

Total     for     the     Normal     Department 812 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL. 

Grammar     Grades .     94 

Intermediate     Grades      79 

Primary     Grades      66 

Kindergarten      74 

313 

Counted    in    two    departments 5 

Total    for    the     Elementary     School 308 

Whole  number  of  students  during  the  school  year.  .  1,120 


3  0112  105854076 


